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BY MRS. 


Tue light which the experience of ages has 
flung upon the subject of education as applied 
to boys, has led to something like a standard sys- 
tem in liberal instruction; yet after all, new 
questions of educational expediency are fre- 
quently mooted, and new opinions and theories 
promulged. Is it matter of surprise then, that 
our views relative to female education, are as 
yet vague and unsettled? ‘The day of woman's 
prescriptive seclusion from the advantages of in- 
tellectual culture, has but recently gone by, and 
our theories have yet to be mellowed by time into 
practice, and to receive the test of that practice 
in broad and gencral results. Despite the strong 
radiance that has been poured upon our world 
of thought, the prejudice existing against female 
erudition—I should rather say against a learned 
female—no longer an opinion indeed, buta feeling, 
is yet floating among us. ‘This at the present 
day, may be a startling asscrtion, and the attempt 
to overrule such sentiment, may be deemed like 
lifting the feet to step over a shadow. Yet it is 
nevertheless true. ‘Though female literary in- 
stitutions are springing up on every hand, and 
female culture affords the topic of many an elo- 
quent page, and many an item of literary intelli- 
gence, still the prejudice exists. What though 
it is unavowed, that it forms no part of our theo- 
ries—that it has been nominally repudiated? still 
it bears upon our practice. It may be traced in 
mnultiform influences znd effects;. the whole spirit 
of society is infused with it. It is evinced by the 
tone of our periodical literature, that reflector of 
the spirit of the times; by the slow advancement 
of female intellect, so little commensurate with 
its acknowleged capabilities, ani with the ef- 
forts that are being made in its behalf; by the ten- 
dencies of parental economy and of our social 
forms. How few parents feel the same degree of 


solicitude for their daughters to be deeply learned 
that they cherish for their sons, 
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have them well educated, but what does that most 
indefinite term, as applied to their daughters, em- 
brace in their estimate? The strong grasp, the 
wide range, the ready command of knowledge, 
thet constitute among males the profound and ripe 
scholar? Far from it. ‘The attainments to which 
parental aspirations more instinctively turn for the 
fair noviciate, are those that make up a creat:.-e 
for the fancy—a being for the poctic eye and tor 
the heart of sentiment. It is the ewdellishment of 
mind they ask—the intellectual ornament—the 
glittering bijoutry, not the ponderous and enduring 
gold. Would they be content with this for their 
sons ? 

In what does this comparative indifference origi- 
nate but the prevalence of the sentiment no longer 
acknowledged, that learning is a foe to the graces ; 
that it renders woman pedantic, assuming, un- 
lovely? that in fine it destroys the delicate gloss 
of her character, like that of the vagrant butterfly, 
rubbed off by the hand that would fetter it. Itis 
vain to say that such is only the prejudice of igno- 
rant and illiberal minds. Strange as it may seem, 
it may be traced to those of refined and cultivated 
intellect. ‘Any thing,” said a gentleman of no 
ordinary cultivation, in our hearing, a short time 
since, ‘‘any thing but mathematics for a lady! 
Let her climb all the green eminences intended 
for a gentle foot, but in the name of all that is 
womanly excuse, her from problems and parallelo- 
grams.” It was an individual expression, but the 
sentiment is cherished by thousands. As we have 
remarked, it docs not often array itself in express- 
ion. It has neither form nor voice, yet it is felt in 
every nameless and shapeless manifestation that 
can dampen ardor, and discourage effort. How 
is it to be met? Would it take to itself a “local 
ha/ntation and a form,” reason would be swift to 
the combat. But it is difficult tilting with im- 
palpable and unresisting existences. The pol- 
ished sword of Saladin alone could sever the 
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cushion of down that was presented as the test 
of its edge. Yet would we find some means of 
exorcising the shadowy evil, for like the mias- 
matic vapor, its influence is disease. It neutral- 
izes to a great extent, our most efficient efforts in 
the cause of female improvement. ‘The professor 
in his lecture-room—the declaimer in the halls of 
eloquence—the watchman on the walls of Zion, 
may lift up their voices to advocate its claims, and 
the world says ‘aye, aye,” and hurries on in the 
eager strife of more stirring and absorbing inter- 
ests. It is in vain that institutions are multiplying; 
that systems of enlarged courses of instruction 
are formally embraced—that zeal, industry, talent, 
are all enlisted in their appliance. Partial suc- 
cess only will crown such effort so long as the 
tone, the impulse, the momentum of public feeling 
is wanting. 

The steeps of science are not so easily sur- 
mounted, that the school-girl will toil far towards 
its summit, without the impulse and guerdon of 
popular sentiment; and the temple is in vain 
erected, if the heart of the seeming worshipper 
is elsewhere. So long as the adverse feeling in 
question exists, so long will fashion and amuse- 
ment remain the presiding deities of the female 
world; so long will the despotic laws of the 
former take precedence in her estimate of intel- 
lectual interests, and her precious time, her moral 
duties, her very affections continue to be offered 
up on its festooned and garlanded altars. We 
feel that the subject is worn—that our remarks 
are passing trite, and will be to many but as the 
sound of the habitual croaker. Elaborate essays 
and discussions from our ablest pens, have left 
nothing new to be said upon a subject whose 
bearings are so obvious; but there are truths 
which from being long veiled in error, even after 
their adoption by the understanding, are recon- 
conciled to the mind only by familiar and fre- 
quent investigation. 

Happy are we, that truth upon this subject has 
made a lodgement itself in our better judgment; 
that the principle of a better practice is among us. 
The sentiment we so deprecate, is but the linger- 
ing mist of a long night of degradation and error. 
It is perhaps but a modification of the views that 
had their origin in the philosophy of the epicurean 
garden, ere yet the heritage of immortality was 
revealed. But that night has passed. Far and 
wide the morning has broken, and woman is now 
recognized in her solemn character of deathless 
accountability. Gradually, we trust, our views, 
our systems, our feelings, will all bear upon that 
one vast and exceedingly momentous relation. 

In the education of boys, the higher branches 
of knowledge are considered not in reference 
solely to their applicability to the professional 
purposes of life, but in the belief that in the pro- 
cess of their acquisition, a strong disciplinary in- 
fluence is exerted over the whole moral and men- 
tal constitution. The object is not merely to store 
the mind with the treasures of literature, the 
wealth of science, but to give it that tone and 
direction, that energy and stability of purpose 
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and strength of reason, which should render 
those stores available in their fullest moral and 
intellectual application. It were certainly an idle 
query to ask if girls were less in need than boys 
of this disciplinary influence. However distinct 
the conformation of woman’s character, we can- 
not but acknowledge her a sharer with man in 
the melancholy heritage of humanity; an equal 
heir with him of the same fallen and desecrated 
nature. Poetry indeed has been wont to invest 
her with a strange halo of moral beauty, to as- 
scribe to her a being made up exclusively of 
gentle affections, soft ministries, and unselfish 
devotion. We might smile at such hallucinations 
did not the importance of our subject incline us 
to be serious. But surely, these poetic delusions 
cannot be suffered to bear upon our views of her 
practical instruction—that mighty influence which 
must involve to her the far interests of eternity. 
Assuredly upon this matter no visionary impres- 
sion, no vague dreams, no veiled and colored im- 
ages should enter our councils. In our efforts 
for her good, woman must be considered not 
merely a fair and fragile thing, as but for sunshine 
wrought; she must be contemplated not with the 
eye of the poet, nor with reference only to the 
spring time of her life, when we ask but flowers, 
but in her ripe summer and sober autumn, when 
we look for fruit, and with the prospective gaze 
of the philosopher and the christian. She can- 
not become a full sharer in educational bencfits, 
till its schemes are adapted to her wants; and 
these are without question, morally and intellect- 
ually the same as man’s. She is equally with © 
him a frail and erring mortal, and in need, if not 
equally, yet greatly in need of the same corrective 
and controlling influences. ‘True, we fear not 
for her the dark turpitude of character which 
blots the annals of man. Within the narrow 
circle of her prescribed sphere, her moral aberra- 
tions can seldom trench upon the gloomy precincts 
of actual crime, and are therefore but little marked. 
They are not sought out to point a moral, or to 
darken a tale; yet does she as frequently fall short 
of her high accountabilities, of the peculiar ex- 
actions of her place and character, as man. If 
exempt from the stormy and fearful strength of 
passion, to which he is subject, who shall say she 
is free from the many infirmities of temper and 
temperament which are the bane of domestic hap- 
piness? Even from the quick nerve and finely 
wrought fibre of her nature, is the serenity of the 
former but too frequently disturbed; while the 
annoying excitability of the latter, leads out to a 
train of selfish exactings and undue commitments. 
In all her woman’s attributes there is a tendency 
to excess, that without the discipline of early and 
habitual restraint and guidance, not unfrequently 
sweeps from around her all the delicate blossoms 
of domestic love and happiness. Her affections, 
her sensibilities, her very tastes, become passions; 
her buoyancy and playfulness of spirit, levity— 
her emulation, envy and jealous rivalry—her 
earnestness of character, self-will. We may not 
follow out the many tendencies of her nature, 
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which, guided on to their proper issues, give 
beauty and life and interest to her character, but 
which, if permitted to run into an unhealthy 
exuberance, are eventually subversive of all.— 
This perversion of her moral capabilities, is not 
often developed in her life’s green spring; the 
glory ef her morning freshness imvesis her with 
a charm so like that of innocence, that we are 
beguiled of our discernment. But who that has 
bought wisdom with the experience of years, can- 
not call to mind the fair girl whom he deemed a 
being of purity and gentleness, transformed by 
time into the frivolous, the vain, the ostentatious, 
perhaps the envious, the malignant, the imperious 
woman? ‘The picture is an unpleasant one, yet 
wwe should look at it steadily, and we shall then 
anstinctively inquire, shall the education of woman 
contemplate no influences corrective of such re- 
sults? Shall its effects upon her character be like 
@ reflected light thrown over a landscape, calling 
out its atmospheric hues and touching it into a 
‘brief splendor? or the warmth whose steady in- 
fluence gives strength and vitality to the gem upon 
which it is poured ? 

It has been shown by one whose views upon 
female training seem to have embraced the whole 
yange of her moral and mental interests,* that 
the instruction of girls, as it is now conducted, 
unvolves a system of perpetual compromise—that 
in those schools where there is no distinction of 
studies from those of our male institutes, the 
pupils are yet favored (what a perversion of the 
term) with privileges and exemptions which boys 
dream not of claiming. Yet this is not the fault 
of the teacher but of the times. It grows out of 
our social forms, our conventional laws, and 
though certainly remediable, will, like all inne- 
vations upon prescriptive canons, require some 
time and much moral firmness ere entire reform 
can be effected. It is high-time, at all events, 
that it should be commenced, and the reform 
called for is a radical one. It must begin where 
the ground of all educational ixterests must be 
' laid, in the parental rule. Let the discipline of 
home be as rigid with the daughter as with the 
son. Let the same tone be given to her literary 
aspirings. Let her be equally debarred the per- 
nicious and distracting indulgences of dress and 
company. Let her be taught to expect the same 
exactions at school to which her brothers are sub- 
ject. Why should it be otherwise? Is it a ne- 
cessary result of her greater delicacy ef frame, 
that her delinquencies should be winked at and 
her time go to waste? It is not so. There is no 
indication of such distinetive requirement in the 
economy of Providence. Such is not the order 
of Divine arrangement with regard to her. Is 
not her training in the great school of life equally 
one of trial, of toil, of difficulty with that of 
man? Is she not “nurtured by sorrow for the 
skies?” The same poetic delusion that flings 
over her a factitious brightness, presents her to the 





* See the article upon Girls and their training by Miss 
C. Burrough, read before the College of Teachers, some 
two years since. 
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fancy as sheltered by her peculiar position from 
most of the evils—all of the painful responsibili- 
ties of life. How erroneous the impression!— 
True she is not exposed to its stormy competition, 
its rough encounter, its perilous enterprise, its 
eager and angry strifes ; yet are trial and suffering 
hers in many and appalling shapes. The lot of 
humanity penctrates to the inner places of life. 
How many sorrows—how many personal sacri- 
fices—how many efforts that task her strength to 
an unnatural tension, are her especial allotment! 
These are not solitary instances. Sooner or 
later, affliction enters every household. Sickness, 
agony, death: and under all those dispensations, 
from which no sheltering tenderness can shield 
her, it is her peculiar province, as far as human 
effort may attain, to obviate their bitterness; nor 
is the shield of tenderness always round her. 
Death an every hand is at work, and how often 
is she stripped of the support of protecting love, 
and driven out by penury to meet the harsh 
breath of the world. 

We need not dwell on these. Whoever will 
turn from the gay groups sporting in the sunshine 
and play of life’s spring-time, may realize the 
mournful picture. Shall the supposition of her 
shattered state, her exemption from trial, then, 
bear upon the methods of her training? If 
no considerations were required but simply to 
strengthen her for her lot of trial, would not ten- 
derness towards her alone, suggest a different 
course from weak indulgence? Even the mother 
who gazes with passionate fondness upon the 
fair young being in whom she has, as it were, a 
second life, did she reflect but for a moment apart 
from her destiny of immortality, upon the future 
destiny of her child, would not even she say “let 
her be strengthened for the dark days that are to 
come.” How is thisto be done? By a few sage 
counsels? by the occasional monitions of a graver 
‘hour, when her mind ‘thas been suffered to become 
pre-occupied by amusements and enfeebled by 
indulgence? Is the sustaining strength that 
active responsible life will so soon call into necd, 
to be imparted by some warning note when her 
feet are already on its threshhold, and its cares, 
its duties, its difficulties are immediately before 
her? It needs no comment upon the inadequacy 
of such teachings. Her moral, as her mental 
strength, must be the slow growth of years of dis- 
cipline; it must be inwoven with all that forms and 
matures her being. Alas for her whose morning 
of life is passed, and to whom the hour of mid- 
day effort is at hand; whose nature is yet to be 
disciplined to its endurance—the dreams of woman, 
and the refinements of imagination being all she 
brings to the conflict. It is under this aspect that 
the champion of female imbecility—the admirer 
of amiable weakness, should behold her. Whilethe 
light of youth is around her, the mere sentiment 
of character may invest her with a poctic charm, 
like the wreathing mist, touched into a robe of 
beauty by the sunbeam; but like that mist also, 
when the splendor that colored it is gone, it will 
become but as a tintless and heavy vapor, unless 
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_as years roll on the stronger and enduring light 
of intellect and virtue replaces that spring-time 
glory. And here we will notice a remark that is 
frequently made upon the actual superiority of 
many a woman, to whom the common advantages 
of education had been denied, over others who 
had shared or seemed to share its highest privi- 
leges; a circumstance that has been adduced as 
evidencing the inutility of female culture, but 
which is in reality but a corroborant of the ne- 
cessity of its disciplinary exactings. Most of 
these instances of uncultivated worth, would be 
found in humble life, and we presume it might 
be invariably ascertained that while she who 
sunk in the comparison, had been the daughter 
of wealthy privilege, and the object, though of 
much care and cost, yet of a fallacious and tem- 
porising course of instruction, the ofher had been 
trained in the school of adversity—that her char- 
reter had been formed by the stern teachings of 
life itself—that having been thrown upon her 
own resources of thought and action, her mental 
powers had been elicited, and her intellect had, in 
fine, been cultivated, though without the aid of 
literature—that her judgment and understanding 
had been strengthened by their own enforced 
action, and her principles wrought out to a sus- 
taining and elevating power, by reflections necessa- 
rily involved in that desolateness of position, 
which thus cast her upon her strength, and that 
left her heart alone with itself and with her God. 

Would we then ask for females the same severe 
course of study—the same arduous attainments 
as are prescribed to the male student? If it were 
practicable, we unhesitatingly would. With the 
deductions of time requisite to perfect her in the 
various branches of household economy, and the 
“mysteries” of her peculiar handicraft, for which 
we can allow no commutation, this may be diffi- 
cult. But could this be obviated, and we think it 
might, by increased effort, we would have her 
quaff at the same rich fountains, and have her 
quaff as deeply; for we would give nerve and tone 
to Aer character, as to Ais; and in all knowledge 
there is not only enjoyment, but in the attaining 
of all knowledge the soul gathers strength. If 
female education is to be void of this invigorative, 
this vital influence, it were better, perhaps, that 
woman should be re-consigned to her former 
state of ignorance. Even she, who with a mind 
of high tone and literary bias, pursues, self-im- 
pelled, the paths of knowledge, and with a cor- 
responding success, yet, if influenced as she una- 
voidably must be, by the tendencies of public sen- 
timent, she turn from its more arduous paths to 
those of flowery verdure, she will still be left with 
all her stores of literature—her garnered wealth 
of intellectual beauty, devoid of that just balance 
of mind, that equilibrium of its powers, which is 
necessary to the healthful action of the whole. 
Her sensibilities which, as we have noticed, are 
prone to excess, are quickened by the refinement 
of her thoughts, to an acuteness deletereous to her 
happiness, in proportion as her mind has gathered 
aliment exclusively from the more beautiful and 
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attractive embodyings of knowledge—as her 
thoughts have been detached from the busy stir 
and action of life, so will her imagination be fed ; 
and while no corresponding improvement of her 
judgment and her reasoning faculties prepares 
to regulate its exuberances, it will unavoidably 
give a coloring to life which reality shall but too 
specdily and bitterly mock. 

Weare at a loss to decide which is most to be 
deprecated as bearing upon the question of female 
happiness, the emptiness of heart and mind of her, 
whose affections and gentler susceptibilities are 
frittered away in the idle round of fashionable fol- 
ly and ostentatious revelry, or that over wrought 
sentiment—that vague and feverish yearning for 
things that are not, that death of devotion to earth- 
ward objects, “scarce leaving heaven as a port,” 
to which rich and refined natures are subject in the 
absence of that mental ballast which is the result 
only of early and uninterruptel discipline. But 
the mere point of her life’s happiness, is but a nar- 
row and partial view of the subject. Demandings 
of a far higher nature are involved m the question. 
It is only by strengthening the higher faculties of 
her mind that she is fitted for the fulfilment of her 
duties; for howevercontracted her woman’s sphere, 
however humble her individual station, yet has 
she duties requiring strength to fulfill them, and 
involving considerations, that without enlargement 
of ideas she may not comprehend. She sustains, 
if not all, yet surely the A/ghest responsibilities of 
man. She bears the second relation to her family 
and to the great family of the aniverse—her rela- 
tion to God is the same. Hath she not duties as 
solemn as eternity? And that they are made up of 
small details—of performances impalpable to the 
casual eye, and of forbearance more frequent than 
performance, they but the more require the sus- 
taining power of a welt regulated mind. The 
easy lapse of the items that make up her life’s re- 
quirement, demands a vigilance that never sleeps. 
The claims upon the minute discrimination of the 
judgment that are of daily—often hourly occur- 
rence—the frequent occasions of conflict between 
her affections and her reason, can only be met by 
her who, having been trained to think, has still a 
habit of thought. Not the vagaries of sentiment, 
nor the swift coming and vagrant fancies that wan- 
der at will with ‘a charter large as the winds,” 
but sober, practical, sifting and weighing thought, 
subject to the direction of a high moral control, 
and to whatever subject it were thus led pursuing 
it steadily and revolving its truth with a patient 
and earnest investigation. With man the line 
between right and wrong is generally broad, the 
lights and shades well defined; as the vices that 
mark his career, have an appalling distinctness, so 
the virtues afford a proud and distinct mark for 
effort. If his own judgement is at fault, he is mn 
the eye of the world, and public sentiment is at 
hand to settle the matter for him, and his dere- 
lecticns we would suppose are more often the re- 
sult of depravity than error. Notso with woman. 
She may in her inmost heart be a worshipper of all 


the virtues in their abstract, and yet a frequent 
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and unconscious recreant to their laws. She may 
revolt at the thought of evil in its ideal deformity. 
and yet trench upon it perhaps daily and not be 
aware. Essentially a creature of /e feclings, the 
duties that are at variance with these, are with dif- 
culty recognized as such. The immediate claims 
upon her affections and her sympathies, are instinct- 
ively and at once fulfilled, but the remote duties— 
and many of these are of imposing nature, growing 
out of, or intimately connected with, the affec- 
tions, yet still requiring the suppression of their 
present impulse, draw heavily upon the train- 
ed faculties of the strongest spirit. She is sur- 
rounded by conveniional and -social influences, 
that are many of them unfavorable to the ‘‘moral- 
ities,” yet bearing no startling aspect of evil, they 
may not be overruled in her own mind without the 
action, the habitual action of all her reason- 
ing capabilities. Defective home-training, and 
erroneous example, may have stamped upon her 
mind a variety of prejudices from which she can 
only disabuse herself by the exertion of strong 
intellectual power. How necessary, how impo- 
singly obligatory upon us, is it to prepare her 
for these requisitions. And that her lot is one of 
trial and duty—that she shares with man the 
common seal to suffering and to toil, should be to 
her but the incentive to aspiring hope and lofty pur- 
pose; for it is surely no fanciful presumption to 
consider it as a Divine intimation that she shares 
with him also the prerogative of knowledge ;— 
of that approximate perfection of her faculties, 
which shall attest the high gifts of the great Be- 
stower, and which amid the storms and the dark- 
ness, and the barrenness of life, will open out to 
her view quiet waters—delicious fruits and green 
places, where light ever plays. And shall this in- 
spiring trust, this exulting conviction be unawaken- 
ed in her mind? Shall she be suffered to imagine 
herself unequal to the efforts, or exempt from 
them by her nature, by which alone man attains his 
pride of place? Will any one infer from these re- 
marks that we would urge her to an unnatural and 
ambitious strife with him for the palm of intellect; or 
point out to her the meed of fame as the incentive 
to exertion? Ordoes any one demur to the course 
we would advocate, as deeming that it will pervert 
the distinctive attribuics of her woman’s charac- 
ter, and substitute the pride of intellect for the soft 
reliance, the shrinking delicacy, that form its pecu- 
liar charm? To such cavillers, if any there be, we 
would reply “go and divert the bright rains from 
the small rivulet, lest in its swollen pride it forget 
its course and turn from the vale to the mountain ;” 
or preclude from the trailing vine, the dropping 
dews and the warm sunshine of Heaven, lest it 
forget the law of its being, and lift itself up proud- 
ly erect, instead of putting out its tendrils for sup- 
port, and hiding its fruits and flowers in its en- 
wreathing foliage. It is a derogation from the 
wisdom of Creative Power, who has fashioned 
every separate class for its own peculiar place, to 
suppose that the culture which strengthens and 
expands the faculties he gave, should efface the 
distinctive impress of his hand. There is no anal- 
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ogy through the whole natural world, to favor 
such a supposition. Woman then must be wo- 
man still, how high soever her intellectual standard 
may be raised. Her nature may be elevated, as 
it may be debased. Sadly and deeply has it been 
sullied and defaced by the fa//, but in every rank 
of life, in every position, from the palace to the 
hovel, it still bears some token of the Divine seal, 
which sets her apart for the ministry of the affec- 
tions, and the service of the inner sanctuary—the 
“holy of holies” of life. Our remarks are in no 
wise intended to bear upon the idle question so 
often mooted, of her relative capacity; we leave 
that to the development of a better day. W hat- 
ever her faculties may be, as compared with 
those of man, we now them susceptible of a 
proportionate degree of improvement, and that it 
is only by tasking them to sustained and upreach- 
ing efforts that such improvement is to be effected. 

It is acommon source of parental regret that 
girls have so strong a taste, amounting to a pas- 
sion in most instances, for light and fictitious read- 
ing, while it is equalled by their distasle for works 
of a more solid character. But how can it be 
otherwise? How is the young mind, untrained, 
to think—undisciplined to effort, to follow out 
the deductions of philosophy—the abstractions of 
reason, the grave principles of moral laws, or 
the sublime and spiritual truths of religion? The 
illustrations their exposition may involve, if drawn 
from the arcana of nature or science, embrace to 
her mind no familiar images. To her it is all 
unintelligible. How should it interest her? Yet is 
there a mercurial activity in her mental nature that 
impels it to action. Her mind is a-hungered and 
will be fed—it is a-thirst, and it turns with in- 
stinctive avidity to the fountains whose sparkle 
allures to their taste. The remedy of such evil, 
as is the fault, is in the manner of her education. 
It is all in vain that we lay before her works of a 
better order—that we give a more elevated tone 
to our periodical literature, unless her mind be 
first prepared for such aliment. But whichever 
way we glance at the subject, from its highest 
considerations to its minutest bearings, we should 
find them all tending to the same views. The 
length to which our remarks are drawing out, 
admonishes us that in following out the latter, we 
have little time to dwell upon the solemn obli- 
gations of the former. They might better, per- 
haps, be summed up in a single view—woman 
should be educated for eternity. 

Her specific studies have been made a question 
of frequent discussion, but these bear infinitely 
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_ less upon the real interests of her education than 


her manner of pursuing them. They must obvi- 
ously have dependence upon circumstances. The 
contingencies of time, position, and natural bias, 
require a commuting of interests where all cannot 
be engrossed. All knowledge is not within her 
reach; what is a life, to tread the limitless and 
ever-extending circle of the sciences! But the 


method of pursuing it, that system of discipline 
upen which the education of her habits, the train 
ing of her faculties in the direction of unprovement 
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depends, is subject toa specific rule. Though re- 
stricted to a shorter course of study than the male 
student, she can pursue it as steadily, with the 
same eager and earnest effort. ‘The same enforce- 
ment of diligence—the same exaction of steady 
purpose—the same exclusion from scenes whose 
glare unfits the eyefor the contemplation of truth, is 
absolutely and uncompromisingly necessary. That 
her season of scholastic privilege is at best a short 
one, but renders such a course the more impera- 
tively incumbent. In the early morning of life, 
ere yet her faculties are developed, or her judg- 
ment at all matured, she generally assumes the 
responsibilities of a household, and the high duties 
attendant upon the tenderest and holiest relations 
of life. Her studies are not only interrupted, but 
too often forgotten; the golden chain of intellect- 
ual improvement is broken, and its bright links 
forever scattered. But if her better faculties have 
been trained to effort, if her tastes have been 
formed for the highest walks of literature, and 
her habits of thought and observation received 
their proper direction, that chain will be carried 
on, and link by link will be added to it, through 
all her subsequent life. Nor will such acquisition 
interfere with a single claim of domestic duty. 
‘They will be gathered up as she passes quietly on 
along the secluded paths of affection, and in the 
fulfilment of its most sacred trusts. As she marks 
the progress of her children, and strives by atten- 
tion and watchful inquiry to invest their studies 
with that lively interest with which such maternal 
encouragement more perhaps, than other extra- 
traneous influence, invariably imbues them, her 
own mind will insensibly take the tone and di- 
rection she labors to impart. The chord of intel- 
lectual interest is again awakened—the mine of 
knowledge which she had scarcely penetrated 
beyond its surface, is again stirred before her, 
and new treasures and richer veins are opened 
out to her view. Her attention is drawn from 
the pageantries of fashion and folly, and the vain 
rivalries of ostentatious display. The habit of 
thought will give to her manner an effect like 
that of soft shadow upon the summer landscape, 
touching it with a tenderer light; and the deli- 


cacy of her character, for which the contemner of | 


female knowledge has so great a care, will be 
necessarily deepened. But as we have already 
remarked, in pursuing the mere moral and intel- 
leetual considerations of our subject, we have left 
no time to dwell upon its eonnection with that 
sublime principle, which involves the final issues 
of life. We will only add, that while the course 
we would enforce, must necessarily operate as an 
auxiliary influence in attaining over all the ten- 
dencies of her nature that religious control, by 
which, alone, the whole is eventually wrought to 


its full perfection, so the improvement of all the 


high faculties of her soul to the greatest perfection 
humanly attainable, is but a reasonable service to 
Him from whom they were derived; that Being 
who has ordained effort as the only medium of 
such perfection, and to whom the honor of their 
loftiest elevation is alone due. 


BE FIRM!—BE TRUE! 


a oe a oe ee ‘ As the sun, 

ire it is risen, sometimes paints its image 

In the atmosphere, so often do the spiriis* 

Of great events stride on before the events— 

And in to-day already walks to-morrow.” 
Scuitver’s ‘ Wallenstein.” 


SratesmMaNn! on the giddy height 
Whence, at will, thou swayest men, 
Steals a darkness o’er thy sight ? 
Moves a cloud within thy ken ? 
Be firm !—Be true! 
And though the hurtling heav’ns grow black, 
Unfailing light shall gild thy track. 





Orator! amid the crowd 
Moved like waves at thy behest, 
Hear’st thou that which, shouted loud, 
Were a terror to thy breast ? 
Be firm !—Be true ! 
Then fall what may upon thine ear, 
Thy heart shall feel no coward fear. 


Christian ! of the faith of Rome! 
Do ye hear a hissing scorn 
Rising ’gainst you, in the home 
Of your new-adoption born ? 
Be firm !—Be true! 
If God is with ye, what care ye 
‘Though hate roar as a raging sea ? 


See eee 


Christian ! of the faith that laid 
Rome’s olé bondage in the dust ! 
Fear’st thou that thou art betray’d ? 
Feel’st thou that this quarrel ’s just ? 
Be firm !—Be true ! 
Fall, if it must be, in the strife, 
But yield thou not one inch for life‘ 


Stranger! from a clime abroad, 
From a land beyond the sea, 
Deem’st thou, in thy heart, that God 
Gives a home-right here to thee ? 
Be firm !—Be true! 
And, though it cost thee all thou hast, 
Assert that _right while life shall last, 
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Freeman! born upon the soil ! 
Fully, fairly. deemest thou 
Alien arts would make a spoil 
Of this land of freedom now ? 
Be firm !—Be true! 
Resolve on what will shield from harm, 
And do it with no laggard arm ! 


Man! of every clime and creed ! 

With a high and holy trust, 
Dost thou on thy mission speed, 

Seeking but the Right, the Just ? 

Be firm !—Be true ! 
Though sorely tried, in many a way, 
Despair not !--God will bring thy Day. 
W. D. @. 


eee 





*Nativism : exclusion—Foreign influence : home leaguing 

—Catholicism: anti-popery—Papal pretension: protes- 
tant intolerance—Ultra democracy : aristocratic republi- 
canism. 
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MARY WILTON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CONSPIRATOR,” &C. 


“T saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too ! 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles.” 
W orDSWORTH. 


“JT wave a passion for the name of Mary,” 
says the great bard. How many hearts have 
echoed the words! ‘The interpretation of it is 
bitterness, but ‘tis music to many an ear never- 
theless. Of all the Marys who have flourished 
in this busy working-day world of ours, few 
could rival the sweet one who is the heroine of 
our tale. I will not compare her to a Peri, an 
Houri, nor a Sylph: no—she is a mere woman, 
possessing all the generous impulses and warm 
feelings of her sex. Gifted with a natural capa- 
city for excellence, it had been little trouble to 
engraft good principles and amiable manners, 
where the soil was capable of yielding flowers 
of rare beauty; and Mary Wilton eminently 
realized the charming description of a woman 
which I have adopted as a motto to this sketch. 
Behold her in the midst of her family: ’tis eve- 
ning, and they are all assembled in the family 
sitting room—that dear old room, with its social 
litter of toys, work and books, and above all its 
happy associations. In the same house the pa- 
rents had dwelt since their marriage; and those 
walls have echoed to the first shout of childish 
merriment, and witnessed the first attempt at 
toddling across the floor, made by each little one 
in succession. What fond heart could bear to 
have those “old accustomed walls” replaced by 
even the lofty dome of a palace? Assuredly not 
those who now inhabit them. 

The father, a noble looking man, just beginning 
to descend into the vale of life, is seated by a 
table, showing a portfolio of prints to two bright- 
eyed boys, while the youngest, a fairy girl, sat on 
his knee, and listened with mock gravity to the 
explanations of his engravings she was not per- 
mitted totouch. Mary was near a window, in- 
structing a sister, a few years younger than her- 
self, in the mysteries of a newly invented lace 
stich, from which the eldest son, a youth of six- 
tcen, was momentarily calling her attention, to 
look at the effect of some trifling chemical experi- 
ments he was making at the other side of the 
room. Indeed she had small chance of attending 
to any one thing, for each one claimed the sym- 
pathy of Mary, in all that was found interesting 
to themselves. The mother looked on her happy 
and united family with an affectionate smile. 
She was installed in a comfortable chair, plying 
her needle to finish some article of apparel, for 
she was a genuine Virginia housewife; and few 
I believe can excel my fair countrywomen in that 
department. Let those who have been welcomed 
by the elegant hospitality of a Southern home 











bear witness to the justice of my praise. Order 
and neatness are the presiding deities, nor are 
the Graces forgotten in the active duties of life. 

Mr. Wilton was a successful merchant. He 
had not accumulated vast wealth, but durihg the 
twenty years that Wilton and Wallace had trans- 
acted business, they had acquired a handsome in- 
dependence. Life, to Mary Wilton at this time, 
wore a fair aspect. Beloved at home, courted 
abroad—dearly prized by the select few on whom 
she bestowed her friendship—betrothed to one 
approved by her parents, and well beloved by 
herself—what brighter lot could a benevolent 
fairy have predicted at her birth ? 

George Wallace, the son of her father’s partner, 
had wooed and won the gem of the household, 
and the time for their union was drawing near. 
In the hour of sorrow, we may look for a brighter 
day—“the sky darkens, and the stars appear;” 
but alas! the waters flow smoothest when they 
are near the torrent’s verge; when the sun is 
brightest, clouds arise and sweep over the hori- 
zon. Such is life; and had not such been the 
immutable law of Nature, my tale had come to a 
close. The sunshine of prosperity affords few of 
the lights and shadows on which the pen of the 
story-teller delights to dwell. 

«Some secret power here orders all things so 

That for a sunshine day, follows an age of wo.” 
Thus saith the poet of an elder day, and all ages 
will acknowledge the truth of his lines. 





It is the evening before the bridal. Within are 
joyful voices and many tones of laughter: the 
young bridemaids are there, looking forward to 
the morrow as an era in their lives; for they 
will each wait on a bride for the first time, and 
they are playfully drawing lots to see whose 
turn it will next be to become a bride herself. 
The parents look on with smiles, a little grave, 
but not sad—for they do not lose the society of 
their beloved child. Her house is the next one 
to theirs, and the two families will still be almost 
as one. 

The lovers are without in the moonlight, and 
Wallace is gazing on the downcast eye and placid 
brow of his betrothed. I shall not describe him. 
He is handsome enough to sit for his portrait 
without quarrelling with the artist for making too 
faithful a likeness; and he is worthy of the 
sweet girl that stands beside him. What more 
need be said? Many thought his an enviable lot ; 
and so it was, if the love of a pure-hearted and 
affectionate woman be valued at its true worth. 

“Oh Mary,” murmured the lover, ‘I some- 
times think my great happiness a dream too bright 
to last. If the heaven above us were less cloud- 
less, I should feel more assured of the continuance 
of our present felicity. I continually ask myself, 


‘what have I done to deserve so many bless- 
ings?” 

‘You have done your duty, dear George, in all 
the situations in which you have hitherto been 
placed, and surely that is praise which few deserve. 
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Can you not be grateful to Heaven for the bless- 
ings bestowed on you, without questioning the 
justice of Him who has given you so much for 
which to thank Elim ?” 

“ And most fervently do I thank him, Mary— 
but most, for this ‘last best gift,’ this little hand, 
and the heart that accompanies it.” 

Atthat moment a horseman dashed up to the 
gate—his steed was covered with foam, as if he 
had ridden fast and far. Hastily dismounting, he 
desired to be immediately conducted to Mr. 
Wilton. As the stranger entered, the mirth of 
the party was hushed,—his countenance was _ ha- 


rassed and grave, and his dress bore evidences of | 


hard and hasty travel. 

“Kirkman!” exclaimed Mr. Wilton, as he 
arose and advanced toward him. ‘ At any other 
time, or with a less gloomy brow, I should say 
most welcome, but now I fear you are the bearer 
of evil tidings—Is’t so?” 

“JT must sce you alone, a few moments, ” was 
the brief reply. Mr. Wilton led the way to an- 
other apartment, and closing the door, he turned 
to his companion and said— 

“The worst at once, Kirkman,—what is it? I 
hope I can bear misfortune like a man.” 

“JT trust in God you may, sir,” said the clerk, 
solemnly; “ for it is fearful news | bring to one 
with such a family as yours, dependent on him. 
Harley is gone !—absconded, with all the funds 
entrusted to him % 

Mr. Wilton recoiled before the shock of a 
calamity so unexpected, for the words of Kirk- 
man announced his ruin. At one blo, his well 
earned independence was swept away, and in one 
brief moment all the consequences that must flow 
from such a calamity, passed in review before him. 
There are few who know not what a volume of 
bitter thought—what an age of anguish may be 
compressed in a brief moment. Kirkman offered 
a glass of water in silence, and he presently re- 
covered sufficiently to speak. 

“T always thought him destitute of integrity, 
but was overruled by Mr. Wallace—yet I should 
not now throw that reproach on him, for he is an 
equal sufferer with myself.” 

The recollection of his beloved daughter, and 
the ruin to her prospects, again overpowered him, 
and the man was forgotten in the father—he bent 
his head on his clasped hands and wept. 

‘Forgive me, my friend,” he at length said; 
“but lam quite overcome by this news. It de- 
stroys so many bright visions—ruptures so many 
ties which have grown to our very hearts—that— 
but I know youcan excuse me. Now, tell me all, 
in as few words as _ possible ?” 

Kirkman obeyed, but in order that the reader 
may understand the whole circumstances, we 
must inform him of many things already known 
to Mr. Wilton. 

Harley was a distant connexion of Mr. Wal- 
lace, and had brought from his native home letters 
of high commendation to him. He had been for 
some years a confidential clerk in the house of 


Wilton & Wallace, warmly confided in by the 





latter gentleman; but his cringing manner, and 
smooth address were not pleasing to Mr. Wilton, 
and it was not without considerable opposition 
from him, that Mr. Wallace eventually succeeded 
in establishing a branch of their house in one of 
the neighboring cities, at the head of which Har- 
ley was placed. Tor several years the business 
was admirably conducted, and Mr. Wilton began 
to think that he had been unjust in his judgment 
—but still he did not entirely trust him. At 
length an opportunity occured for investing money 
in real estate in the place where Harley resided, 
which was considered very advantageous. He 
wrote and urged the investment, and by the ad- 
vice of Mr. Wallace, all their available funds 
were placed at his disposal for that purpose. In 
the meantime, Harley had. made: collections to a 
large amount, and with the: wealth thus obtained 
immediately absconded. On discovering his flight, 
Kirkman, the clerk in the establishment, examined 
into the state of affairs, and found that by allow- 
ing Harley the use of their names as endorsers, he 
had rendered the house of Wilton & Wallace 
liable for debts which the whole of their united 
property would scarcely liquidate. 

Such was the news brought on that bridal eve. 
Wellis it for us that the Book of Fate is sealed. 
The mind rises to wrestle with a real sorrow, 
which is often paralyzed by a threatened one. 

The narrative of Kirkman was scarcely brought 
to aclose, when alow knock at the door was 
heard, and the voice of Mrs. Wilton petitioned 
for admittance. Kirkman arose and opened the 
door, and as she entered he glided out and closed 
it on the husband and wife. 

Mrs. Wilton looked on the pale and agitated 
countenance of her husband, and exclaimed—— 

‘‘ Something terrible must have happened !” 

“Terrible, indeed, my Anna; but you who 
have been indeed a helpinate to me, will endeavor 
to sustain us all under this misfortune. I need 
consolation—and where shall I turn to it but to 
thy true heart, and strong sense of right?” 

And he was right to confide at once in the 
partner of his joys and sorrows. He spared her 
many hours of harrassing doubt and anxious 
fears, in learning at once the whole extent of the 
loss which must eventually be made known to 
her. For one instant the mother’s heart fainted 
within her, as she thought of her beloved child- 
ren, thrown upon the sympathies of a selfish 
world—struggling against the tide of misfortune 
which was about to overwhelm their tender years. 
She looked upon her husband, saw the manly 
frame quivering with the shock it had sustained, 
the blanched lips which vainly sought to form a 
sentence of hope, and felt the necessity of exert- 
ing herself. In that hour she was all the woman 
—the self-sacrificing, faithful friend — hoping, 
trusting, casting her reliance upon Him who 
careth for us, and her soft accents fell on his ear 
as dew upon the thirsting flower. 

*“ And now send Wallace to me,” said Mr. 


_ Wilton, sighing heavily. “It will be a terrible 


blow to them, poor children. Young hearts will 
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feel it keenly, but it must be told—send George 
here—Kirkman has gone t9 his father—and on 
you—you, my love, must devolve the painful task 
of telling eur sweet Mary—dear creature, that 
she is! It breaks my heart to think how heavily 
this must fall on her.” 

In a few moments Wallace entered, pale as 
death, for he had stopped Kirkman 9n the portico, 
and learned enouzh to understand the whole 
truth. He wrung the hand of Mr. Wilton in 
silence, but presently said in a faltering tone— 

“This is dreadful news, Mr. Wilton, but do 
not be cast down too much. 
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It may not be so | 


bad as we suppose, and Ict it come to the worst, I | 
am young—your son is growing up—we can re- | 


trieve all by our united exertions. It is hard at 
your age, and with your ties, but we must never 
despair.” 

“Nor do I, my son, for such J may in truth 
eall you. The heaviest part of this blow must 
fall on you and my daughter, and that is what at 
this moment grieves me most.” 

“ Surely—surely, sir, you will not—you cannot 
expect that we—that our marriage must be broken 
off by this?” asked poor George, in nearly in- 
articulate tones. 

“Not broken off—oh, no, I hope not, my son— 
but postponed until Providence open some means 
of future support, and enable me_ to release my- 
self from the heavy load of debt which that mis- 
creant has thrown on me.” 

“Oh, sir—Mr. Wilton you cannot mean this? 
Our union so near—Mary so sacredly pledged to 
me! Give her to me now, and there is no exer- 
tion I cannot make for her sake. Refuse her, and 
you take from me all energy—all hope. My dear 
sir—think—this misfortune is bad enough without 
depriving me of the only treasure that can make 
it endurable.” 

“T know it, my poor boy, and feel it in every 
nerve of my heart, but prudence must be consult- 
ed even at such a moment as this.” 

“ Dear sir, forget it now. I can toil—drudge— 
for her sake I can do any thing. Only give her to 
me, and you will see that she shall never want 
even luxury, while health and strength are grant- 
ed to me.” 

“T believe you, Georse—from my soul, I believe 
you, but you have other duties—your father is old 
—your sister is helpless. Remember what you 
owe to them, my son—but here comes my child— 
she shall decide her own fate.” 

A gleam of hope brightened the eye of the lov- 
er. He trusted to his influence over his betrothed. 
Mary advanced, with faltering steps, to her father 
—his arms opened to receive her, and she was 
clasped to his breast in silence. 

After a brief pause, the lover advanced, and 
taking her hand, said— 

“ Mary, my fate rests with you. Will you be- 
come my bride now, and with me, brave the storm 
that threatens us? Oh, Mary, think how well I 
love you—how deeply I dread the chances that 
may forever separate us, if you do not now con- 
sent to become mine.” 
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“George,” said Mary, in tremulous tones, “that 
I was about to marry you, is a sufficient proof of 
my affection for you. Situated as 1 now am‘ | 
will even say that I love you with a strength and 
fervor that will never abate. Think how deep 
must have been the attachment which could win 
me from such a home as mine—from those who 
are so justly dear to me. In joy I would have 
been yours, but in the hour of sorrow my pre- 
sence is most needed here. My father would feel 
the privation of his child’s society with tenfold 
regret—my mother would sink under the undivid- 
ed cares that would fall on her. No, dear George, 
we have both higher duties to perform. Let us 
not neglect them, and the day will yet come when 
we may be united without feeling the reproach of 
having forgotten the claims of others in our eag- 
erness to secure our own happiness.” 

“Oh, Mary, Mary! I dare not breath a word 
against such noble resolution—yet, forgive me, if 
I cannot feel the force of such reasoning. As my 
wife, you will be no less the daughter of your 
parents. We shall continue in the same place; 
you can remain with them—only let me call you 
mine; feel that death alone can sever us, and I 
am content.” 

“If there were any assurance that we should 
continue to dwell in the same place, George—but 
there is not. Broken fortunes must be retrieved. 
We know not what views your father may have 
for you. Should fate command you to go hence, 
I, as your wife, must leave my parents and ac- 
company you. This I would cheerfully do under 
other circumstances ; but now—oh, George, would 
it not be crucl—unkind to the best of parents? 
Decide for me—your own generous heart will tell 
you what is right for both you and I.” 

“Mary, I know that I am selfish in this, and 
you are in the right, but if you knew—if you could 
dream of the agony I feel at the thought which 
will intrude—can you forgive it, dearest 7—the 
heart may change, Mary—you are so beautiful, 
so attractive, that you will be sought by others 
more favored by fortune than I am, and—I shall 
be forgotten, or remembered with the calmness of 
friendship. The very thought distracts me.” 

Mary smiled sadly. 

“ Oh, George, you cannot then trust me? Every 
assurance I can give, you shall have. So assured 
do I feel of my own faith, that I here, in the pre- 
sence of my father, offer to repeat a form of be- 
trothal, which, in my estimation, will be as sacred 
as the legal ceremony which will hearafter unite 
us. Come, kneel with me and pledge our troth 
solemnly, and we will exchange rings—yours 
shall be buried with me, but should you ever de- 
sire to be free, send me mine, and the bond is 
broken.” 

“George assented, and they repeated a cere- 
mony more solemn than even the marriage cere- 
mony. Mr. Wilton gave them his blessing, and 


with a sad heart Wallace obeyed a summons from 
his father, to join him immediately. 
Such was the close of a day which had dawned 
in unclouded splendor on that happy household, 
Vor. IL—No. 2.—10. 
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but the darkness of the night found them wrapped 
in a deeper gloom than itself. 

Yet this first night of darkness was only the 
beginning of those harrassing troubles which filled 
the following wecks. Claim after claim came in 
with such fearful rapidity, that all began to fear 
that even the sacrifice of their possessions would 


not suffice to extricate them from the bondage of | 


debt. : 

Mr. Wilton scarcely allowed himself time for 
needful repose; and the constant wear of inind 
and body began to show its effect upon his health, 
His appetite failed—he became alarmingly nerv- 
ous, and the hair which a few weeks before was 
scarcely mingled with grey, was now as white as 
snow. Every effort was made by those around 
him to sustain his spirits under this heavy trial; 
and when with his family, he tried to put ona 
show of his former cheerfulness; but when he 
looked on his children—so tenderly reared—so 
soon to be utterly destitute, his heart failed him. 
He was too fir advanced in years to begin anew 
to achieve independence. All he could now hope 
for, was to struggle on, obtaining by his exertions 
a bare support for his family. ‘That was some- 
thing to be crateful for; but how different a fate 
had he looked forward to for the objects of his 
tender care. 

Then came the sale of property. The dear old 
home, with all its happy associations, was to pass 
into the hands of strangers. Amid all these 
struggles of feeling, Mary rejoiced that she had 
not been moved by the prayers of her lover; that 
she was still in her usual place beside the house- 
hold hearth, to lighten the many cares of her 
mother—and evento chase the look of care at 
times from the brow of her father. He called 
her his wood angel, and his eye often followed her 
light form as it flitted about on some errand of 
love, and in the silence of his spirit he would in- 
voke blessings on her head. And will not those 
blessings yet throw sunshine on her path, when 
the trials through which she is doomed to pass, 
have exhausted their bitterness? 











At length they were settled in their new abode. 
It was humble, compared with the spacious one 
they had left, but it was neat and comfortable. It 
was very plainly furnished; the only costly article 
retained was Mary’s piano and the fine library. 
Mr. Wilton was accustomed to listen to his 
daughter in the calm hour of twilight, and he 
could not bear that an accomplishment in which 
she excelled, should be laid aside. The library 
which had been bequeathed to him by his father, 
and the additions made to it by himself, were pre- 
sented to him by the creditors—so his beloved 
books accompanied him in his retirement. 

During thisseason of affliction, the lovers daily 
met, and if Wallace sometimes desponded, the 
hopeful spirit of his betrothed infused new vigor 
in his soul. 

The situation of the elder Wallace was not so 
trying as that of his partner. Tis true that all he 
had spent his life in accumulating was swept 
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away; but his family was small. His son was 
fully competent to conduct business on his own 
account, and his daughter’s education was nearly 
completed. Besides. there was a small property 
which had belonged to Mrs. Wallace, which was 
secured to her children, and George felt thankful 
that the income arising from it would secure his 
father and sister from want. He had obtained 
employment as a clerk, but the salary was barely 
sufficient for his own support, and he began to 
think himself selfish in not voluntarily releasing 
Mary from an engagement which he saw no pros- 
pect of ever fulfilling. 

When his spirits were sunk to theirlowest level, 
an offer was made to him to go out to New 
Orleans, as head clerk in a large establishment, 
with a prospect of being taken into the firm at 
the expiration of a year. He communicated it to 
his father, who eagerly grasped atthe offer. 

“Ah yes, my boy,” said he, “Go there by all 
means. Break with this pretty little betrothed of 
yours, and you may gloriously retrieve your for- 
tune by marrying a rich creole.” 

“Marry any viher than Mary!” exelaimed 
George; “ My dear father, nothing but the hope 
of soon being in such circumstances as will enable 
me to claim her, would ever induce me to brave 
se unhealthy a climate as that of New Orleans. 
With her love as a talisman, I am superstitious 
enough to believe that I am safe. That noble 
girl is worthy of the brightest fate Heaven can 
bestow, and angels will guard those who are dear 
to her.” 

“My son, you are right. I merely spoke thus 
to try you, as I heard you mutter something the 
other day about selfishness in claiming her plight- 
ed troth. Render yourself worthy to present to 
me such a daughter as Mary Wilton, and I shall 
indeed be proud of my son.” 





Wallace sought Mary; and the severest trial 
to her heart was now to come. Though in sor- 
row they had not been separated, but he was 
now going far away, among strangers, and to 
a climate considered fatal to a more northern con- 
stitution. Such fears pressed on her spirits and 
they failed to rebound with their usual elasticity. 

‘He braves all this for my sake,” she mentally 
said, “and I have no right to oppose it—but 
should he die! Oh God, enable me still to put 
my trust in thee '—to feel that thy guardian spirit 
will be around him in all places alike.” 

And her trust in heaven enabled her to support 
even the bitterness of this parting. She suffered— 
deeply suffered—the light appeared blotted from 
her existence—a dark veil seemed suddenly to 
fall over her prospects, and even hope failed to 
whisper of a happy future; yet she shrank not 
from the daily and hourly duties she was called 
upon to perform. Indeed all the happiness she 
now knew was centered in ministering to the 
comfort of those around her. 

As the summer approached, her fears grew 
darker—letters breathing of hope had been re- 
ceived from Wallace; they gave a momentary 
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relief, but still the haunting spectre would not be 
laid. The declining health of Mr. Wilton soon 
gave another cause of disquictude. His spirits 
appeared completely broken. ‘The state of his 
mind brought on attacks of -paralysis, from which 
the most gloomy fears were foreboded, and the 
fond daughter hovered ever around him, antici- 
pating his wants, soothing his spirits, and using 
every art to arouse his mind, and interest him in 
what was passing around him. 

One bright evening, he was persuaded by Mary 
to make an effort to reach their little parlor, that 
he might hear some new music she had been 
learning to play for him. As she opened the 
piano, he beckoned her to him. 

“ Come hither, my beloved child, and sit beside 
me a few moments—there—there on that low seat, 
as you used to sit in childhood. Your cheek is 
paler, my love, than it used to be, and your merry 
laugh never now rings out as it once did. Ah, 
Mary, it made my heart glad to hear that blithe 
laugh, but our laughing days are over now. I 
was too happy—too proud of you all, and God 
has punished me. I did not live forgetful of his 
laws either. I taught you all your duty.” 

“Ah, yes, dear father, you taught us well. We 
can indeed say that our earthly parent taught us 
to look to our Heavenly Father as our surest 
guide in happiness, and our truest friend in the 
dark hours of life. I have found Him so indeed.” 

* And much need have you had of that faith, 
my child; for yours have been hard trials for one 
so young to bear. Mary, I thank you for your 
steadiness in refusing to leave your parents. 
Without you what would have become of us all? 
In your future life, my dauchter, remember that 
your father blesses you for what you have been to 
him—for the sacrifice you have made for us—that 
he knows fully how to appreciate it; and the re- 
membrance of this blessing will fall on the hard 
and arid path Fate may have in store for you, as 
dew upon the parched herbage.” 

He bent down and kissed from her check the 
tears which his words, and the affectionate so- 
iemnity of his manner, had caused to flow. In 
after years how did Mary prize the memory of 
those words! In the darkest hours of her life, 





how sweetly they came back as messengers of | 


hope to her, who believed in the promise given to 
those who honor their father and mother. 

“Sing to me, my darling,” said the father. 
, Not your new songs, they have no associations; 
sing me an old familiar strain, that song which I 
once so loved to hear, but I have searce had nerve 
enough to listen to it of late. Sing ‘Oft in the 
stilly night,’ if it will not too severely task your 
feelings.” 

Mary obeyed; and as the soft melancholy 
strain fell on his ear, Mr. Wilton sank back in 
his chair and closed his eyes. The voice of the 
singer was low and tremulous, for the memories 
of the past were too intimately entwined with 
that familiar strain, not to be intensely painful. 
As she concluded, Mary looked around at her 
father; he sat in the same position, and thinking 





that the sound of the music might be soothing to 
him, she continued to play some plaintive melo- 
dies, which he had once loved to hear. An hour 
passed thus—the moon had risen and was shining 
brightly into the room. Her younger sister en- 
tered, and stole with noiseless steps toward her. 

“See,” she whispered, “I have been in our 
garden and found some early flowers. father 
used to love them. I brought them some time 
since, but was afraid todisturb him. I have been 
sitting by the door watching him. Don’t you 
think he sits very still? and his face looks so 
very white with the moon shining down on it. 
Oh, sister Mary, go to him.” 

Mary looked, and a sudden fear seemed to chill 
her into stone. She arose and approached him 
gently, as if afraid of breaking the lightest slum- 
ber that ever fell on human eyes—his, alas! were 
closed forever! The hushed spirit seemed hov- 
ering on the placid lips, for on them rested the 
soft smile with which he had last looked on his 
beloved child. 

His sufferings were happily ended: but it was a 
mournful sicht—that widowed mother and her 
orphan children bending over the freshly heaped 
earth that rested on the breast of the fondly loved 
husband, and affectionate father. Again did 
Mary thank heaven that she had remained with 
him to the last, and was now beside her mother, 
her surest support in this season of bereavement 
and desolation. 

Itis one of the bitterest trials to those who 
have been reared in all the refinement and inde- 
pendence of wealth, to find themselves suddenly 
cast upon a world which has hitherto presented 
to them its sunnicst aspect, only to withdraw its 
warmth when most needed. ‘The Wiltons, it is 
true, had friends who were read; to assist them, 
but many among their most trusted ones, made 
them feel their fallen fortunes in all their bitter- 
ness. : 

Mrs. Wilton was a woman of too much energy 
and independence of character to accept favors 
which she saw no means of repaying; her daugh- 
ter was highly accomplished, and the most obvious 
means of assisting in the support of their family, 
was to take a few pupils far “enough advanced to 
desire instruction in the higher branches of edu- 
cation. From the lips of their beloved sister, the 
younger members of the family also received their 
instruction, and many a lesson of love toward 
each other, and obedience to their mother, was 
impressed on their young hearts by the affection- 
ate precepts of their sweet teacher. 

Mr. Wallace procured a situation for Harry as 
clerk in a store, and he also contributed his mite 
toward the general stock. Mrs. Wilton herself, 
Was an accomplished needle woman, and no false 
pride withheld her from using, for the support of 
her family, such means as Providence had placed 
within her reach. By the assiduous exertions of 


each member of the family, want was kept from 
their door; time softened the anguish of those 
bereaved hearts, but the memory of the dead was 
still as fondly cherished, as in the first days of their 


So. 
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mourning. Their common loss seemed but to 
unite them more closely— 
* There is a comfort in the strength of love; 


*T will make athing endurable, which else 
Would overset the brain, or break the heart.” 





Meanwhile the summer passed away, bringing 
with it each week a letter from Wallace. The 
city of New Orleans was uncommonly healthy 
that season, and he had escaped sickness. With 
what a thankful heart did Mary look on the chang- 
ing leaves of Autumn, and reflect that for many 
months to come he was safe. 

The only incident of any interest to Wallace, 
which had occurred since his departure, was the 
return of his sister from school, and within a few 
months afterward, her marriage to a wealthy 
southern planter. Her father accompanied her to 
her new home, and fixed his residence in the 
same neighborhood. A few months afterward 
Wallace wrote in high spirits, to inform Mary 
that the liberal assistance of his brother-in-law had 
enabled him to enter the firm by which he was 
employed, as a partner on very advantageous 
terms. He thus concluded— 

And now, dearest Mary, I see before me a 
fair prospect of being soon enabled to claim you. 
Ah, if you knew with what transport the thought 
fils my heart, I might goon and tell you of the 
many rhapsodies in which [ have indulged, but I 
fear they might clicita smile at my expense. I 
wonder if any heart was ever so utterly devoted 
to another as mine is to you! Why, what a 
ridiculous fallacy it is to say that absence con- 
quers love! It seems that I never truly loved ; 
never sufficiently valued you, until absence had 
tested the truth of my affection. At every hour 
of the day, amid the busiest employment, the 
remembrance of your sweet face comes back to 
me, wearing the smile of affectionate gladness 
which first fascinated me. Oh, may the day speed- 
ily arrive when that smile shall be the sunlight of 
my home. Two years more of successful labor 
will enable me to return to the beloved spot of my 


nativity, with a sufficient capital to commence | 


there a lucrative business, in which your brother 
shall be a sharer, for | could not think of separa- 
ting such a daughter as you are from her mother. 
Her afflictions have been heavy enough, without 
having that crowning one added tothem. §Still 
less could I bear to expose the cherished treasure 
of my heart, to the chances of such a climate as 
this. This fall, business carries me to the North, 
and I shall take dear Norfolk in my route. I 
can only pay you a flying visit; but my spirit 
scems already on the wing; so impatient am I for 
the time to arrive.” 

Mary wept tears of happiness over this letter, 
and for many, many months wore it next her 
heart. Flow slowly those summer months lagged. 
It seemed to her as if they would never pass.— 
What bright and happy visions once more filled 
that loving heart! She almost forgot to fear the 
climate; it seemed impossible that the sanguine 
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hopes of her betrothed should be quenched by 
death. 

September came, and the trial was nearly past— 
a fewmore weeks would bring him. A letter arriv- 
ed written amid the hurry of preparation— W allace 
was to embark on the following day. Then fol- 
lowed weeks of intense anxiety and ex pectation— 
still he came not; and her fears grew the darker, 
for the bright hopes which had preceded them. 

‘The papers announced the presence of that 
fearful scourge, the yellow fever, in New Orleans. 
The vessel on which Wallace was to have sailed, 
at last arrived in port. It brought a small pack- 
age for Mary, containing his miniature, and a few 
scarcely legible lines, written with a pencil at the 
moment the ship was starting. Lis partner was 
extremely ill of the prevailing epidemic. He was 
an elderly man, without family, and all his kind- 
ness to Wallace forbade his leaving him to die 
alone. Another vessel would leave in a week— 
by that time the case would be decided, and he 
would be free to go. 

Well has suspense been called “that twilight 
terror of the soul.” Poor Mary! The agony of 
the following weeks could scarcely have been re- 
paid by years of happiness. Her resolution 
utterly forsook her—she endeavored to take an 
interest in her usual employments, but the task 
was more than she could accomplish. Mechani- 
cally she performed her usual avocations, and 
would then sit for hours gazing on vacancy, yet so 
keenly alive toevery sound, that a strange foot- 
step, or the sudden opening of a door, would 
throw her into the most violent agitation. 

Each evening she sought her father’s grave, and 
leaning over the humble stone that marked his 
place of rest, endeavored to pour out her stricken 
soul in prayer to Him who had so fearfully tried 
it. She generally returned in a calmer frame of 
mind from these visits, and her mother never per- 
mitted the children to interrupt her during these 
lonely struggles of feeling. 

One evening as she was returning home, on 
looking toward the river, she saw that a vessel 
had just anchored in the stream, and a boat, with 
a gentleman in the stern, was rowing from it. A 
vague hope caused her cheek to flush. It might 
be Wallace, and she stood riveted to the spot. 
The boat touched the shore, its occupant leaped 
on land, and she turned away with a shudder as 
she beheld an utter stranger. A sudden darkness 
appeared to fall on all around her, an awful soul- 
stinging presentiment of evil pressed on her heart. 
The stranger advanced and enquired in a courteous 
tone, “Can you inform me which is the residence 
of Mrs. Wilton?” Mary pointed to the house, 
and her lips moved, but they refused to utter a 
sound. She averted her eyes from the messenger 
of evil, for such she instinctively knew him to be. 
The gentleman bowed and passed on. 

Mary sought a green nook on the river’s bank, 
where she had often played in childhood, and 
threw herself on a seat formed by the roots of an 
old tree. There, unseen by earthly eyes, the 
darkest hour of her life was passed; the long 
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agony was over, and life’s last hope forever ex- 
tinguished. How long she remained there she 
knew not—night was around her, when she 
heard the voice of her young sister calling on her 
name. She arose, mechanically, and with un- 
certain steps advanced toward her. The child 
was treinbling and in tears. 

“Oh, sister Mary, we have been loo’ ing for 
you so long. Mamma is very much frightened, and 
there is a strange gentleman at our house, who 
looks so sad. Mamma bade me seek you, and beg 
you to return immediately. 

Mary took her hand, and without uttering a 
word, moved toward the house. As she entered, 
she saw her mother sitting with her hankerchief 
pressed to her eyes, and the stranger beside a 
table, on which lay an open letter, with a few 
illegible words, and beside them her own ring— 
the ring she had exchanged with Wallace. She 
stood in the doorway surveying the scene. 

“Oh, my child!” said Mrs. Wilton, coming 
toward her. “How can you bear this dreadful 
blow?” 

“ Hush, mother, I know it all. I] have known it 
ever since the messenger first came. All nature 
told me. The sun was blotted from the Heavens 
—the winds whispered it—they seemed to wail 
his death song. This is his last letter, and my own 
ring. Why did they not bury it with him? 
What are these words? Let me see—ah, my 
eyes are din—read them to me, mother?” 

The mother read with a tremulous voice, the 
last words traced by the hand of Wallace— 
“ May God for ever bless you, my own Mary—I 
am too ill to say more.” 

‘Bless me!” repeated the poor girl ; ‘‘ Bless me! 
so my father said, too, but I cannot deserve bless- 
ings—they fly from me.” Then turning with 
unnatural calmness to the stranger, she said, 
“did you see him die? Tell me all, while I have 
reason left to comprehend.” 

With deep compassion, Mr. Leigh informed 
her that Wallace and himself had made arrange- 
ments to embark together, but the fatigue of nurs- 
ing his partner, who had fallen a victim to the 
disease, had brought a violent attack on Wal- 
lace. On the day the ship sailed he was 
given up by his physicians. With the last effort 
of expiring nature, he had traced the -lines ad- 
dressed to Mary, and drawn trom his finger the 
ring she had given him, with a request that Leigh 
would deliver them himself. He was forced to 
leave him—life yet lingered when he bade him 
adieu, but many hours could not have passed be- 
fore the grim tyrant claimed his prey. 

A long shuddering sigh closed his narrative, 
and her mother received her senseless form in her 


arms. The over-wrought mind could endure no 
more. A long and terrible illness followed. The 
heart that had endured so much seemed as if it 
had utterly lost its early elasticity, and the frail 
form was sinking beneath the sorrow which op- 
pressed her. 

Every spot around her was linked with the 
past ; and change of scene her physician believed 
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the only chance of saving her life. Alas! how 
was the widowed mother to obtain this! Oh, how 
steeped in bitterness to the mother’s heart, was the 
poverty that denied to her the means of saving 
her adored child. She must sit beside the sick 
couch of her treasured one, and see the wan 
cheek daily grow more transparent, when the 
possession of a simall portion of worldly wealth 
would have restored her. ‘That Heaven would 
grant the means of saving her beloved Mary, was 
her constant prayer, and when least expected, her 
prayer was granted, 

Letters were received from Mr. Wallace inform- 
ing Mrs. Wilton that he had heard the news of 
his son’s death fromthe same source from which 
she derived her information. Mr. Leigh had 
written to him on ship-board, and he had heard of 
his death from no other source. After lamenting 
the death of his son, he went on to state, that a 
few weeks before, he had been urgently requested 
to visit a person who was lying at the point of 
death in a neighboring town. ‘The invalid prov- 
ed to be Harley, and in his last hours he made 
such restitution as still lay in his power. About 
fifty thousand dollars of the embezzelled property 
was still in his possession, the remainder had been 
squandered in reckless dissipation. Mr. Wallace 
met with no opposition to his claims, and he in- 
formed Mrs. Wilton that the portion due to her 
had been placed in bank, subject to her order. 

No time was lost by the grateful mother in 
making such arrangemeuts as would enable her 
to devote herself entirely to her drooping daugh- 
ter. The younger children were placed at a good 
boarding-school. Her son and Anna accompa- 
nied her. ‘They embarked for Cuba, as the ap- 
proaching winter Mrs. Wilton feared might prove 
too severe for the invalid. 

But one incident varied the monotony of the 
voyage, and that one was of a melancholy kind. 
There was a gentleman on board by the name of 
Winton, accompanied by a daughter dying of 
consumption. He had hoped that the voyage 
might prove beneficial, but it was too late: the 
poor girl died on the fifth day out, and her father 
having no further interest in proceeding, hailed 
a ship homeward bound, and returned in her to 
the home he had so recently left. 

Mrs. Wilton thought her daughter’s health al- 
ready benefitted, and began to hope that she 
might be restored to heragain. Mary made every 
exertion to overcome the languor of sorrow. She 
endeavored to resign herself to the lot which had 
been awarded her, and find contentment in per- 
forming her allotted duties. She gradually re- 
covered her calmness. A touching seriousness 
of demeanor told that the spirit’s chords had 
been too rudely wrung ever again to yield the 
mirthful music in which they had once delighted. 
She had deep!y sorrowed, but not as one without 
hope. She looked with the eye of faith and love 
to that Heaven in which the spirits of her father 
and lover waited to welcome her, but she was con- 
tent to live. Her mother needed her, and to her 
she would henceforth devote her life. 
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But the trials of Mary Wilton were not yet 
ended. Eighteen months had been passed in tra- 
velling since their return from Cuba. Fearful of 
too soon returning to their former home, Mrs. 
Wilton had spent the summer months in making 
a tour through the Northern States, and the win- 
ter in Boston. They there met Mr. Leigh. He 
had not returned to the South since their last 
mecting. Their first interview was extremely 
painful to Mary, but she soon overcame this emo- 
tion, and took pleasure in conversing with him 
as one who formed a link between herself and 
the unforgotten past. She looked on herself as 
the bride of the dead. Not so Leigh: he hoped 
to rekindle in that gentle heart an affection that 
should repay her for the sorrows of the past. 
When he spoke of love, she listened incredu- 
lously. 

“ Would you give glowing hopes and deep af- 
fections for dust and ashes ?” she askegl. ‘ I can- 
not love again. Do you think that I have for- 
gotten, because I can smile and seem as others 
seem! Look,” and she drew frong beside her 
heart the miniature of Wallace, and Qontinued in 
a faltering voice,—‘ I wear this image ever near 
my heart; and could you see the anguish still and 
deep, with which I bend over it in my lonely 
hours,—could you see the tears that daily bathe 
it, you would not ask so hopeless a thing as love 
from a heart so bitterly bereaved. sAh no, my 
buried love’ — y 

“There is one voice that wails tha yet 
One heart that cannot e’er forge 
The visions that have died: 
And aye thy form is buried inerff 
A doubt—an anguish--a despair."Y 

The low and tremulous tones in which these 
lines were murmured, the cush of ffecling that 
seemed to breath in every accent, awed him into 
silence. ‘ 

So wayward is human nature, that @he very diffi- 
culty of winning her from the memory of her first 
love was a new charm. Leigh pictured to himself 
the pensive brow again illuminated with smiles, 
the soft eyes kindling with the light of newly awa- 
kened hope, and he would not despair of win- 
ning her. He enlisted her mother in his favor. 
Mary’s warm affections, her sweetness of temper, 
peculiarly fitted her for domestic life; and the 
wife of one who could appreciate her worth, her 
mother earnestly desired to see her. 

Poor Mary began to fear that her trials would 
never end. Leigh would take no refusal: he 
would wait a year; and if at the end of that time 
she could not consent to marry him, he would urge 
her no further. As her spirits recovered their 
usual tone, she felt a strong desire to return 
home, that she might again see the children ga- 
thered beneath the maternal roof. 

Their own house—their early home, had been 
repurchased, and furnished as nearly as possible as 
in their happier day’, and to that they were to 
return. 

It was well for both mother and daughter that 
the glad voices of the children gave some di- 
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version to their thoughts. 'They were once more 
at home; but what sorrowful changes had been 
made in their little circle! What a tide of sweet 
and bitter memories crowded to their minds as 
they once more stood beside the household 
hearth! The children were eagerly running 
through the house, exploring every old familiar 
nook— 

“Oh, sister Mary!” exclaimed the youngest 
girl, bounding into the room with a pale face; 
“you do not know how I was frightened just 
now! I went into the library, and found the win- 
dow next to the garden open, and a man—no, a 
gentleman, was standing by the table... [ ran away 
as quick as I could. Let’s take a light, and see 
if he is there yet.” 

With a throbbing heart Mary walked toward 
the room. No one was there. 

“Where did he stand, Ellen?” 

“ There, just by the table,” answered the child. 

It was the very spot on which she had knelt 
with her lover and plighted her troth; and a 
vague terror fell upon her— 

‘“Hlad the dead returned to welcome her to 
her former home ?” 


Overcome with the rush of recollections, she 
hurried from the room, and gave orders to have 
the window closed. She presided at the supper 


/ table, saw the children take their first meal in 


their old home, and then sent cach happy one 
off with a kiss. 

Her mother was sitting in her old corner, re- 
calling other days with:-Harry and Anna, and 
Mary, with her heart full of the past, glided into 
the yard. The moon was shining as brightly as 
on that evening when she stood beneath the 
old elm tree, listening to Wallace, in the full be- 
lief that the morrow would behold her his bride. 
She reealled the whole scene—the trusting love, 
so soon followed by crushing despair; and tears 
nearly blinded her as she slowly advanced to the 
very spot on which she stood when the bearer of 
the fatal news dashed up to the gate. As she ap- 
proached in the clear moonlight, a figure sprang 
from the shadow of the tree, and with an excla- 
mation half of horror, half of hope, rushed to- 
ward her. One wild shrick rang over the yard, 
and the intruder received her fainting form in his 
arms. 

“Tt is—it is herself!” he exclaimed in broken 
tones—‘“‘ her living, breathing form! Oh Mary! 
Mary! awake to life, love, happiness!” and his 
gushing tears fell like rain over her features. 

Voices, lights approached, but he heard them 
not, saw them not. He heeded not the exclama- 
tions of wonder that surrounded him. He saw 
but one being—she who appeared as by a miracle 
restored to him from the deep ocean he had be- 
lieved her grave. Mary at length unclosed her 
eyes: they rested on the features she had long be- 
lieved shrouded in the tomb; and she felt his 
encircling arms straining her to his breast. The 
revulsion of feeling was too great, and she re- 
lapsed into insensibility. 
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They bore her to the house, where every means 
was used to restore her, and from her death-like 
swoon she again awoke to life and bliss unut- 
terable. 

“ How do I see you here before me, when I 
have mourned you as dead?” she softly enquired. 


“ And I might make the same enquiry of you,” 
said Wallace, smiling. ‘‘ There has been a sin- 
gular misconception, which has inflicted much 
mutual suffering. When Leigh left me, my phy- 
sicians had agreed that medical skill could not 
save me. ‘They gave up the case as hopeless; 
but my faithful servant thought that so long as 
life remained, there was hope. He sought out an 
old creole nurse, who was very celebrated, and 
their united exertions eventually saved my life, 
though ! was for months in such a state of weak- 
ness as to be unable to make the slightest exer- 
tion. 


So soon as I had sufficiently recovered, I asked 
for pens and paper, intending to write to you and 
my father. The servant brought them wrapped 
ir. the newspaper of that day---I glanced at it and 
the first paragraph that struck my eye was the an- 
nouncement of your death.” Both Mary and her 
mother exclaimed---‘‘How could that be possible ? 
How was it announced? “As nearly as I can re- 
collect in the following words. Died on board 
the Barque Emily on her outward voyage, Miss 
Mary Wilton.” 

“Oh, mother, I now understand the mistake— 
said Mary---‘“‘ Do you not remember that old gen- 
tleman who lost his daughter? A mistake of one 
letter in the name has been the cause of so much 
sorrow.” 


“ And thus it was,” Wallace resumed, ‘“ I wrote 
to my father in a state of mind bordering on mad- 
ness. Poor old gentleman, he nearly lost his wits 
between joy that I was not dead, and the fear that 
I might destroy myself. He came to me himself, 
and confirmed the news. You had embarked on 
the same ship, seeking a return of health, and there 
could be no doubt that you were the lady whose 
death was announced. I will not dwell on my 
sufferings. My father feared the loss of my rea- 
son, and he never left me. My partner died as 
you may remember, and having no near relations, 
made me his heir. I had wealth, when it was of 
little value. 


Like yourself, I have been a wanderer for the 
last two years, and never until to-night have I re- 
visited this spot. I arrived from Europe a week 
since, and so strong a desire seized me to visit my 
native town, that I left my father in Philadelphia 
and came hither. I believe that Ellen was fricht- 
enced at seeing me in the library. The window 
was open, and I could not resist the temptation to 
enter. I had no idea that the family had return- 
ed, but supposed her a stranger or I should have 
spoken. The same feclings drew us to the same 
spot, my Mary, and that mecting has repaid me 
for all my sufferings. ““What say you, dearest ?” 

That I am more than repaid. Oh, my father! 
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your blessings have fallen on me with tenfold hap- 
piness.” 

The long tried lovers were united bencath the 
happiest auspices. Leigh attended the wedding, 
and was unselfish enough to rejoice in their felici- 
ty. Ina few years the smiles of the pretty Anna 
captivated him as much as the more pensive graces 
of her sister had formerly done, and she became 
his bride. 





PRIDE AND CONSTANCY. 


IN IMITATION OF THE OLDER ENGLISH POETS. 


BY LEWIS J. CIST. 


SSS 


I. 


I tove—ah ! all too well—a maid, 
As purely chaste as winter’s snow ; 

On whose fair shrine my hopes were laid 
As on an altar, years ago: 

With fond devotion, pure and strong, 

To her I’ve giv’n each gentle thought; 
I’ve lov’d her well—I’ve loved her long— 
While she—alas! she loves me not ; 
Yet still * I love my love,” and I 

Will love her ever, till I die! 


II. 


And yet, because I love my love, 
As well, I wot, as mortal can, 

Shall therefore 1 myself approve 
Unworihy to be called a man ? 

Sha lI, forsooth, still bow me down 
Before the now forbidden shrine, 
And calmly brook the chilling frown, 

That scorns devotion true as mine— 
Because * I love my love,” and I 
Must love her ever, till I die ? 


iil. 


No! if the fervent faith of years 
Responsive passion may not move, 
I would not win, by sighs and tears, 
Her pity, where I sought her love! 
I could not be the thing to kneel, 
Two fawn, to flatter still, and sue, 
For all of earthly joy or weal, 
Beneath yon Heaven’s broad arch of blue: 
Yet well “I love my love,” and I 
Will love her ever, till I die! 


IV. 


But, if a simple tale of truth,— 

Of honest and warm-hearted love, 
With every fibre wov’n, from youth 

May not suffice her heart to move 
I will not seek to win it more— 

I then no further wooing may— 
I have of vows no other store, 

Than only this—to feel and say 
That still * [ love my love,” and I 
Will love her ever, till I die! 


SETI SI Se AE SS 
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MOKANNA. 


Tue following is the first act of a Drama, 
founded upon Moore’s ‘ Veinep PRropueT oF 
Kuorassan.” According to the poem, a young 
Bokharan, after having been betrothed to a 
beautiful maiden, wandered away, in pursuit of 
military renown. Outworn with grieving and 
watching during his long absence, there came 
to her suddenly a false rumor of his death, and 
her reason partially gave way. In this condition 
she was found by the minions of the Veiled Pro- 
phet, and persuaded to accompany them to his 
palace at Meron. She trusted that, abiding in 
his presence, she would soon become purified 
and fitted for a translation from earth to the 
abode of her departed lover. The fearful effects 
of this illusion—the meeting of the young war- 
rior, Azim, with his fallen Zelica, in the Pro- 
phet’s garden,—the Prophct’s overthrow, and the 
fate of the lovers, belong to the succeeding acts 
of the Drama. The first act has relation to the 
discoveryjof the maiden, on the shores of the Amo, 
by the soldiers of Mokanna. It is deemed un- 
necessary to give the names of all the persons 
represented in the Drama. In the first act, none 
but Zelica, Rahim, one of Mokanna’s officers, 
and a band of soldiers appear. 

0. C. 


ACT I. 


Scene L—A Landscape of groves and gardens. 
[Enter Raum. 


ER steps falteringly, and 
scems weary. } 


Rahim. 1 weary of these far and wandering ways, 
This life of endless search. True, 1 do bear 
The insignia of a proud and high employ— 
Soldier and servant of the silver veil. 
T bear from the fair homes of many a land 
Their brightest and their best: young radiant forms, 
Undimmed, unstained of earth: ordained to shine 
For a brief spare on Murga’s palaced shores, 
Till, purified in the great prophet’s sight, 
From every stain of earth, like faultless flewers, 
Translated to the homes of paradise : 
There shall the swiftly circling ages smile 
Forever on their bloom. But in these groves 
And valleys of Bokhara, green and o'd, 
My lapsing days have long been days of toil, 
My toil fruitionless—no Eden-forms 
Meet for the mansions of the prophet king 
On all these plains appear. Beneath t' e cool 
And waving foliage of these vines and houghs, 
I fain would rest. 


[H? reclines against a bank. A brilliant 
bird flits slowly across the stage. Zclica en- 
ters slowly. She watches the bird intently, 
raising her hand to shade her eyes as it re- 
cedcs.] 
Zelica. Gone, gone—like a winged thought. 
Thy wings are starry gold—tliou soarest away 
Above the hills, above the far blue mist 
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Of the mountain tops. Thou art too beautiful, 
Too fair, too bright, too high for a thing of earth. 
’Tis sure thou art a strange, undying thing 

That po'ntest the way for my unsleeping thought 
To my lost Azim’s place of heavenly rest. 
Perchance in pity of my plaining grief, 

His gentle spirit comes to guard and guide, 

All the day long, my lorn and weary steps. 

"Tis true, tis true—oh bliss! and thou art he— 
And thou wilt soon return. Couldst thou but know 
How I have breathed thy unforgotten name, 

And ealled, and called thee, from the evening still 
Until the break of morn, thou wouldst return 
This moment brief; thou wouldst indeed return, 
And never leave me more. 


[Raum advances as if in doubt and wonder.) 


Rahim. Do I not dream ? 
Have I used murmuring words of discontent 
In this most crowning moment of all time ? 
I do beseech thee, gentle maiden, turn : 
If mortal name thou bearest, then gladly turn. 
I bear thee tidings from the Son of Heaven. 


Zelica. Away! thou coinest not from that shining 
land. 

Thy robes are soiled with time’s decaying dust; 

Thou bearest and holdest with familiar grasp 

The weanon-symbol of an earthly strife. 

Thy brow is worn and faded from the touch 

Of the quick sunbeams and the changeful winds. 

Thou bearest no tidings, for thou hast not seen 

The gentlest of the crowned sons of heaven, 

My long lost love. He would have twined thy brow 

For this thy mission. with such garlands fair 

As fondly and rejoicing!y he wreathed 

In brighter days on mine. He would have taught thee 

To wear the semblance or the smiles he wore 

In our last parting time. when, plumed and mailed, 

And strong in love and hope, he went away 

To win a warrior’s name—while I remained 

Alone, alone— 


Rahim. Who might that warrior he ? 


Zelica. Who might he he!—Ah! said T not that thou 
Hadst never heard the music of his voice ? 
Hadst never seen the mansion of his rest ? 
He would have to'd thee all his desolate doom— 
How he was lured away from love and me, 
By false and beckoning phantoms, and went down 
On giory’s fie'd to the cold sleep of death— 
How, dav by day.my weening watch was kept, 
While nicht-ong dreams of stranvest, f arfullest things 
Precluded rest, until they said my thoughts 
Were all grown shapeless, and my brain was wild. 
But I grew hanpier then, for T could walk 
In familiar shades, by the stil! springs 
Of moss-fringed fountains, where the plaintive sounds 
Of the sweet bulbul’s voice fell on mv ear, 
As it had fa'len so oft and oft before. 
And when the light of dying day grew dim, 
My gentle Azim came. It was nv false 
Bewildering vision of my restless sleep, 
For he would walk beside me many an hour, 
With the same snowy brow and speaking lip. 
But soon his feet grew weary of the green 
Inwoven vesture of the loveliest lawn— 
Around his form, the falling dews grew chill : 
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I called, but he was gone—gene to his rest ; 

And from that silent land he came no mere 

Until this very morn. Were thy werds true, 

All this thou wouldst have known ; ay, more than this; 
Thou wouldst have known that he did pass away, 
Even now, beyond those glimmering mountain tops, 
In winged shape. 


[Enter a band of Rantim’s soldiers. Zevica 
in alarm retires, Rauim and the soldiers fol- 
low her.] 


Scene IL—A Forest, 
[Enter Raum and soldiers.) 


Rahim. Keep back! Must I again command ye? 
Keep back, and bear yourselves less boisterously. Think 
ye that we are striving in pursuit of some wild robber, 
or still wilder beast ? 


First Soldier. We did but urge, as we are used to do, 
the performance of our strict and pressing duty ; and 
never, till this hour, has the impulse of our zeal received 
restraint or check. We are all soldiers of the mighty 
prophet. Canst thou give answer if our mission fail ? 
Thou seest yon flying maiden,—It is thy duty, as ’tis 
ours, straight to convey her to our master’s presence. If 
bat an instant thou wilt give us way, however swift her 
flight— 

Rahim. Woli—bear ye back! Am not leader here ? 
chosen of Mokanna to control your search,an!,in my 
own good time, return yeto his hand? Is this appoint- 
ment nothing in your thought, that ye thus challenge my 
command ? 


Second Soldier. ‘True—it is most true. Thou standest 
our leader by the prophet’s word; and fo obedience we 
are bound no less than to the zeal which urges this pur- 
suit, as the performance of our appointed work. Com. 
rades, bear back. Think of the maid no more. ; 


Rahim. [tell ye that your headlong zeal is blind. 
Would ye engrasp the lily’s fragile bloom-work, as if 
*t were massive adamant ? Though beautiful as an im- 
mortal houri, this maiden has been smitten by the blight 
of a most gloomy sorrow, whereby her senses wander. 
Constrain her with rude hands to do our master’s bid- 
ding, and the frail tissue of her life will rend and perish. 
Mould her free purpose to approve our mission,—we shall 
receive the glad welcome of the prophet, and go out no 
more. Ye see that she has stayed her flight, as if bewil- 
dered in yon grove. Retrace your steps. I will essay to 
win her by gentle words. 


[Exeunt soldiers.] 


I fear me that she will not hear persuasion: her spirit 
seems imbued with wildest phantasy. 


[ Exit.] 
Scene Il.—A Grove. 


[ Gardens and dwellings appear in the dis- 
tance. Zelca is discovered, sitting dejectedly, 
with a lute in her hands, from the strings of 


which she produces a few slight and random 
sounds. 


Zelica. No more, no more. Thy sounds are nothing 
now. 
Henceforth thy strings shall sleep. How very soon 
Shall all things sleep! °Tis very strange to think. 




















Once the green trees had music, and the hills, 
And vales, and waters,—all is over now. 


[Enter Raut.) 


Again dost thou appear ? What evil power 
Hath sent thee to profane my solitude ? 

Away !—Nay, | will hear thee for thy hands 
Which late were armed for ill, bear nothing now 
But peacefal garlands, 


Rahim. Maiden, it is meet, 
Indeed, that thou shouldest hear me, for my mission 
Is all of peace and joy. In bright Meron 
Sits an enthroned and immortal! prophet, 

Around him lie fair gardens, rich with flowers, 
And palaces and fountains. All are thronged 
With pure and heavenly forms; the virgin daughters 
Of many a sun-bright land, in mercy mild 

By Holy Alla called, awhile to walk 

In the great Prophet's purifying sight, 

Becoming hour by hour more beautiful, 

More like the immortal and unsinning ones 

Who wore white rebes in Eden’s fadeless bowers 
Before the worlds were made,—and when at last 
Made meet for the translating angel’s hand, 
Untouched of death, swift as a glance of time, 
Their happy feet shall pass the shadowy gulf, 
And stand on Eden’s shore. Wilt thou not go? 
Mokanna calls thee to that heavenly life. 

Soon shalt thou be a bright and blessed bride 

In paradise. 


Zelica. A bride! Dost thou not mock me? - 
Oh, many a bright one in that land of light 
Will pine for Azim’s love—in vain, in vain: 
He will be mine forever--mine alone. 
For the glad thought I thank thee. I will go 
And watch and wait before the prophet’s sight, 
Till the blest time of my deliverance come. 
Joy ! joy will soon be mine. By Azim’s side 
In Eden I soon shall stand. 


Rahim, I wait to lead thee, 
Onward thy bright path lies. 


Zelica. Away—away! 
I shall outspeed thee to the prophet’s throne, 





SONNET. 


Can I forget thee ? Can the sou! forget 
Its immortality? Can the mind unchain 
Those mighty links which are so firmly set 
Within its being, and be free again ? 
Forget that once in happy days of erst 
I loved, and felt love’s holy seal~ 
Holy, for pure—and pure, because the first 
And noblest boon that Heaven doth reveal ? 
Forget! ah no! the thought itself is vain 
Where once we love, although that love may die, 
And turn to hate, or silent friendship reign 
Instead, yet there within our hearts ‘twill lie, 
Stern record af the past recalled by memory. 
Emerson Bennett, 
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THE LAST OF THE BUCCANEERS; 


A YARN OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


—_——- 


[Concluded from page 16.] 





Around the lake spread a perfect flower-wreath, 
which served to perfume air and water; while, to 
one fancifully inclined, the high, thickly wooded 
hills seemed to have been thrown up as a veil, to 
hide the favorite moods of the lovely Dame, whom 
we have already named, from the ever curious eye 
of a peeping world. The merry birds, with praise, 
song and many a varied note, seemed to hail this 
spot as sacred to Nature alone. 

In this basin, where she had been warped for 
concealment, lay the Guerrera; her crew impa- 
tiently awaiting the return of her new command- 
er. She had been so refitted as to leave no trace 
of battle or tempest, and the delicate shadows of 
her tall, slender spars, and her thin, black rigging, 
lay wavingly on the gently rippling waters, like 
the scattered threads of woman’s glossy hair when 
cast adrift in a blaze of sun-gleams. Some of her 
crew were lolling about her decks, enjoying the 
breeze from aloft, or reclining beneath the fore- 
castle awning ; others were on shore, wandering 
among the flowers and sparkling rills, that bound- 
ed like childhood’s sunniest hourstadown the rocky 
hill side; watching the flight of pretty birds, or 
the playing of the silver streaked trout, that side 
by side with foamy bubbles, darted to and fro in 
the waters. 


Upon the highest peak of the hill, walked a } 


sentinel, who from his elevated post could com- 
mand a view of the bay and surrounding country. 

Two persons were pacing up and down the 
quarter-deck of the schooner, engaged in earnest 
conversation. The elder, who, from his manner, 
seemed to bein temporary command of the craft, 
was a weather-beaten, time-marked man, whose 
quick, flashing black eye,small mouth, compressed 
lips, and brow contracted with a kind of ever- 
hiding frown, told of energy and resolution; had 
apparently seen much hard service, judging from 
many a scar which seamed his sun bronzed face. 
Though his appearance was rough and forbidding, 
there was a something in him which gave tokens 
of honesty and confidence. His companion was 
younger by some years, and of an entirely differ- 
ent cast of countenance. His eye was small, 
grey, and ever twinkling up and down, now here, 
now there, continually restless; in short one of 
those eyes which can never be mirrored in another 
eye, and of course is productive of suspicion 
wherever you meet it. His thin lips, curved 
downward when they closed, betokened courage 
and firmness; but there was a sneering, forbidding 
manner about him, which would cause one to fear, 
if not to dislike him. 

The elder seemed more open and honest, while 
the younger, in physiognomy at least, would have 
served as a painter’s model for a likeness of Judas. 
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“No, Manuel, it must not be!” said the elder, 
in answer to a proposal made by the other, to 
sail without awaiting the return of Eduardo: 
‘ His father formed this crew, built this schooner, 
by his own courage sustained and brought us 
through many a hard fought battle, and not a week 
since, when he cut adrift from this world, left the 
vessel to the boy, and Ae shall have and command 
her. What fault find ye with him? True he is 
rather merciful and milk-and-waterish now, but 
by-and-by he will be as terrible as hissire. You 
cannot say that he is cowardly, especially after 
you bring to mind the affair off Cazadores.” 

“The affair off Cazadores! Ha, you again 
throw that in my face,” muttered the other through 
his grinding teeth; ‘‘I have the memory of that 
morning rankling in my heart yet—but the time is 
coming, the hour is drawing nigh when the me- 
mory of that scene shall be drowned in blood. 
Aye, you do well to remind me of him, the blow 
yet tingles on my cheek, but he shall know that 
a true Solano forgives—never! Let him look to 
himself: he little thinks that I know of the secret 
cave, that I have traced him to the nest where lies 
his dove of beauty. He has won her, true; but 
if I live, he has a dear price to pay for his prize.” 

‘“Pshaw! there are more wenches than her, 
boy,” rejoined the elder. ‘“You had better give up 


, all thought of her, she’s meet for your master, go 


look for as fair and more willing than she, you'll 
not seek in vain, and for him—” 

“What!” interrupted the fiery youngster ; 
“You, one of the ‘bloody hearts,’ preach to me, 


} forgetfulness of damning insult? Tell me to give 


over the chase of her who scorned my love, and 
him who snatched her from my grasp, when she 
was mine by all our rights? No! that girl is 
mine. I first saw her, as I stood on the look-out, 
I first claimed her, and were it not for that faint- 
hearted recreant, she would now be mine, or else 


; under the blue water, looking for the mermaids in 
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their shell-built homes. She loves him—scorns me. 
It is well! very well! Ill ’bide my time. I'll 
learn her yet to kneel at my bidding, to lick the 
dust at my feet, to pray for my smile. She yet 
shall learn to prize my favors! Pablo, determine 
at once, I’ll wait no longer; either make up your 
mind to take the schooner out upon a cruise, or I 
will. He cannot sway the crew if we are once 
underweigh ; come, old boy, which shall it be, you, 
or 1?” 

‘“‘ Neither, Manuel; you, I, and all of us, swore 
by the bloody flag, that we would obey and sup- 
port him, even as we had obeyed his father’s will; 
Ili not turn traitor to him! [’ll not break my oath!” 

“Then go to the , I will! and you Don 
Pablo you may look out for—but what is that? 
there’s something in sight, the signal is flying, the 
look-out is coming in, there’s something in the 
wind or that fellow would not leave the hill.” 
There was evidently something wrong. The sen- 
tinal had set the alarm signal, and was bounding 
down the hill-side toward the vessel. In a mo- 





, ment he gained the shore and springing into a 
' boat reached the vessel. 


His errand was soon 
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told. The lurking place of the pirates was 
discovered. A large fleet of armed boats were 
even now entering the pass. At once the crew 
were summoned on board, and active preparations 
made for defence, for from this spot there was no 
retreat for the schooner, except by sea, and the 
assailants approached from that direction. A few 
moments of intense anxiety were passed, and then 
the foremost of the boats came out from beneath 
the mangroves in the entrance, followed quickly 
by the rest. P 

On board the vessel, the crew had been busy ; 
the boarding nettings were triced up, the guns 
double shotted with grape and cannister, and all 
was prepared for the conflict. Again the serpent- 
tongued steamers and the broad red flag waved 
high in the air, while a dead silence reigned on 
the deck beneath; the silence which ever 
presages a storm. The boats bore Spain's royal 
standard, which with its folds of red and gold 
waved heavily over the quiet lake. 

So far as numbers were concerned, the bucca- 
neers were in a desperate situation. Their foes 
numbered more than treble their own force, but 
yet there was hope, as the assailants fought not 
for life so much as for their King and his bidding. 

After the boats had all cleared the pass, they 
formed into two columns, one of which headed 
for the bows, the other for the stern of the schoon- 
er. With loud cheers, which echoed strangely 
over the lake and through the hills, the boats dash- 
ed for the vessel. An instant of rapid rowing, an 
instant of almost unbroken silence, and then thick 
as flakes in a snow-storm flew shot and splinters 
among the boats. Some were at once shattered 
and their crews left struggling in the water, but 
there was no time for the vessel’s gun's to be re- 
loaded, the foe were alongside. One short mo- 
ment of desperate effort, in which man after man 
who had gained the bulwarks was hurled backward, 
dead into a watery grave, and then the decks were 
gained, though but a scanty space was made. 
Bravely did the pirates hold their own; step by 
step, only did they give and that was measured by 
death. Surrounded and almost hidden from day- 
light by the number of their foes, they fought on, 
not for life, but for its value, revenge. Afi but a 
few had fallen: among these, foremost stood Pablo 


and Manuel, both covered with wounds, yet each | 


silent and firm, giving and parrying blow for blow 
as if yet confident of victory. It was an awful 
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sight. No shouting, no cries of pain or shrieks | 


of agony; nought but the clash of steel against 
steel, and pistol shot were heard. At times the 
gnashing of teeth and panting breath of the com- 
batants could be plainly distinguished. The ser- 
ried circle kept slowly shrinking and narrowing 
down, until a fresh arrival of boats with their 
united crews dashed on board. Then—as the 
snow-flake melts before a drunkard’s breath so pass- 
ed away the last of the buccaneers. No—not the 


last, for one struggles still, it is Manuel; a thous- 
and wounds pour from their gaping mouth his life 
blood, a thousand points are aimed at his heart, 
when he cries— Hold! Save me—our Captain 
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—a secret cave.” The weapons were stayed, an 
officer sprang forward, it was the commander of 
the victorious force. 

The wounded pirate gazed at him for a moment, 
and then his eye lighted up with increased fire. 
He muttered to himself, “it must be her—the 
likeness is strange! oh! I have it now—revenge 
—revenge! ¢hou art mine at last!” and then rais- 
ing himself to his feet, he spoke to the officer. 
Dost thou command His Catholic Majesty’s forces 
here ?” 

“Yes, fellow, but what said you of your leader? 
speak, or your death has been but stayed for a 
paltry moment.” ‘ Another question first, noble 
captain ; hast thou not a sister ?” 

A look of indescribable anguish swept over the 
young officer's face, as he responded—“ I had one 
once, now she rests in heaven. She was lost at 
sea.” 

“ She rests not in heaven, without heaven is in 
a pirate’s cave, and the attendant angels are pirate’s 
paramours ! ” 

“What?” gasped the officer, “my own Sebe- 
rina yet living? False! false! 

“I saw her sink beneath the gurgling waters on 
that dreadful night, when the Polacca was lost, 
even in sight of our happy home on the heights 
of Cazadores. I saw her sink, and cursed my 
fate that I too could not die, but on a single mast 
I was swept on shore. Thou liest, dog! she lives 
not.” of 

“T tell but that which is true as heaven; she 
was saved. We picked her up at sea upon a 
slender raft of spars and now she is the chosen of 
our Captain’s Harem. I know her, for she is your 
counterpart. She looks a twin being with your- 
self.” 

She was—oh, God of Heaven! would that she 
had sunk beneath the whirling wave, rather than 
have lived to float upon this gulf of infamy!”— 
groaned the young officer, and then with maniac- 
iike energy he shouted “‘man the boats! you say you 
know of a secret cave where rests the captain of 
your craft, where she my—lead on! lead on! and life 
with gold enough to make it a curse, shal] be yours! 
Away ! and guide me true.” 

The boats pushed from the schooner’s side and 
swiftly rowed on up the Camina. One lingered 
later than the rest, and when she turned away 
from the bank, a black cloud arose from her decks 
—she was on fire. Ere the boats were out of 
sight an explosion that shook the very hills was 
heard, and then the lake was still and quiet as be- 
fore; nought but a few blackened spars specking 
its bricht bosom. Gone forever was the Guer- 
rera, the beautiful, the swift-flying, oaken home of 
the rowing buccaneers. 


CHAPTER V. 


They were sleeping—the father, mother and 
child, all claspe1 in one embrace, all smiling, per- 
chance over dreams of their own happiness. The 
moon looked in through the vines which clustered 
over the entrance of the cave, casting a clear, cold 
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light upon the up-turned faces of the sleepers ; 
while the thickly woven vines, as if jealous of the 
moon’s rays, threw flickering, net-like shadows 
over the scene, as the gentle zephyr moved them 
slowly to and fro. 

Seberina, was even beautiful: beautiful when 
her large dark eyes sparkled with her heart’s true 
feeling; beautiful when her red lips opening 
showed the pearls within, and gave birth to gen- 


tle words, which would come like the soft sounds | 


of flute-music, as it floateth from afar over still 
waters; but now in her calm sleep, she looked 
like heaven’s brightest angel in a swoon. 
her rounded arms pillowed the head of her sleep- 
ing husband, his jetty hair in clustering curls em- 
bracing it, as if to clasp it in its silken bands. 
Her other arm encircled her infant, which like a 
lily afloat on a gentle lake whitened by moon-light, 
lay sleeping on “her bosom, rising and sinking with 
her gentle breathings. It was a beautiful sight, 
one over which the poet and the painter might 
luxuriate. But, ha!—a shadow darkens the en- 
trance—another and another—it is the traitor 
Manuel and the party which he has guided to the 
cave. With Aer brother at their head, they steal- 
thily enter, and approach the sleepers. Half awed 
by the pure beauty of the scene, they looked, and 
broke not the silence. Even the traitor trembled, 
his eye-lashes drooped and hid the hellish fire 
within, a stranger blush found a frozen home on 
his swarthy cheek. ‘Back! all of ye, back!” 
whispered the young officer, motioning his party 
toward the shadowed walls—‘“ back into the 
gloom take yon traitor, I would test my only sis- 
ter ere I slay ier and him. She must be innocent. 
Guilt never thickened the veins of a Marin, and 
it cannot be that she, our sainted mother’s second- 
being, could be the first to bring ruin on our fame.” 
He approached her side and kneeling, whispered 
his own name in her ears. As he did so, a smile 
played upon her features, and she murmured, 
even in her dreams, his name linked with those 
most dear to her. ‘Enrico—my dear Enrico, 
lost—but in heaven with my husband and my 
Car”—“Her husband! did she say husband? mut- 
tered the brother, and as he spoke he raised him- 
self and gazed upon the sleeping man—long and 
earnestly he looked, and then again breathed forth 
his thoughts. ‘It cannot be that he who thus 
sleeps calmly by the side of youth and innocence, 
is criminal. He cannot be the pirate chief whose 
name, the watchword of terror, is blackened with 
murder’s foulest stain; every feature is marked with 
the unerring stamp of nature’s honest nobility. 
Andshe called him husband! O,1 knew it—neither 
she, nor one of our proud race would stoop to be a 
monarc'’s leman. 
sleep; fair and open trial shall be theirs, and if yon 
traitor’s tongue has played me false—he’ ll curse 
the hour which saw him enter on a life doomed to 
endin hellish agony—ha! Seberina! my sister, a- 
wake!” 

She started at the well known tones—she open- 
ed her dark eyes—one quick glance—one piercing 
shriek of mingled joy and woe, and she sank 
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{ senseless ih her brother's arms. * Arouse# by that 
| ery, quicker than the ragged lightning leaps from 
its bed in the storm cloud, Eduardo sprang to his 
feet—and as he rose, his sabre waved in the air, 
but it was too late, he was seized, disarmed, and 
pinioned. One glance told him all; there stood 
the traitor Manuel, his eyes gleaming with the in- 
' fernal joy-light of satisfied hate. A withering 
| sneer sat upon his lips, as he looked toward the 
' senseless wife, whom her brother was endeavour- 
, ing to recover, and shouted, ha, Don Eduardo! 
} nowis my time, noble Captain! We are pirates, 
the sole survivors of the Guerrera---and yon lics 
a pirate’s leman in that noble Spaniard’s arms. 
Now is she yours? mine? or am I revenged? 
And you bastard son of thy mis”---have you ever 
seen the tall oak bowing, writhing and groaning 
in the strong arms of the whirling hurricane, at 
last from the firm, rock-belinked earth leap 
madly to its last resting place, casting in its fall 
ruin and burial upon all beneath it ?—so for one 
instant Eduardo swayed to and fro in the strong 
arms of his captors, as his ear burned with the 
maddening taunts; the next—they were hurled 
from him, and with one tiger-like leap he alighted 
beside the dastard traitor, and as his feet touched 
the rock, his hand clenched the villain’s throat. 
Manuel grew black in the face, blood spouted 
from his eyes, nostrils and mouth---his limbs trem- 
bled---an instant more, Eduardo’s hand relaxed its 
| grasp-—-the traitor was dead. Then his wrath 
) was past, he turned submissively, even meekly to 
| his captors, but looked only on his wife and child. 
Seberina was recovering from her swoon. The 
{ 
| 





| infant half enveloped in the silken folds of the 
couch, looked with a wondering, but not affright- 
' ed eye, on the glittering throng of armed men. 
| As strength and recollection came to the mother’s 
mind, aided by her brother, she arose to her feet 
and looked around. Her eye first met the livid 
| corpse of the traitor. Shudderingly she turned 
» away, and then she saw her husband. Glancing 
| upon his bounden hands she comprehended all— 
“Tear those manacles from my husband’s arms En- 
| rico! he is innocent, as yon babe, of crime—tear 
‘ the slavish symbols from his noble form! As 
free from guilt as thou, and fitting to be the hus- 
| band of the last woman of thy race—oh! my 
' brother release him—save him’”---cried the fond 
| wife as she sunk to the earth stifled with tears and 
| sobs---oh! save the father of thy sister’s child! my 
/ God-given husband!” ‘Be calm, my sister, my 
, duty must be done, all must be investigated ; he 
/ must meet the governor and then if he be guilt- 
| less, he shall still be thine. Don Rodrigo is just, 
, I have his favor---fear not---he will go free if guilt- 
; less---and if not ”---‘‘oh what ?” shrieked the poor 
) girl---her brother bent his head to her ear---she 
; rose with a sweet, sad smile of satisfaction on her 
: heavenly face. 
* * * * * * ~ * 
' In Florida on the banks of St. Augustine Bay, 
| a few miles only from the city stands a neatly 
beautiful cottage, embedded in the centre of a 
grove of orange, lime and palmetto trees. Situa- 
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ted on the side of a gentle elevation which slopes 
gradually up from the water side, it is known as 
the prettiest spot in St. John,s county, nay in the 
entire territory. The building is composed of the 
singular shell stone, which is found in only two 
places in the world, the island of Anastasia which 
fronts St. Augustine, and the island of Sacrificios 
lying off Vera Cruz, on the coast of Mexico. Its 
interior resembles the disposition of a ship cabin, 
and judging from a flag staff which rises from the 
gable end of the cottage, and a “look-out” formed 
from a tall fine tree, rigged after the manner of a 
sloop’s main mast, I should suppose the whole 
either to belong to, or have been designed by a 
sailor. 

Reader if you ever go to St. Augustine, in the 
course of this life’s varied cruisings, visit “Casa 
Pulla” and gather the conclusion of the forego- 
ing history. It will not be traced on the page of 
sorrow, wilted down by tears; but perchance 
you'll come away with a light heari and a joyous 
countenance, after hearing from one deeply inter- 
ested, the remainder of the ‘last of the Bucca- 
neers E. Z. C. J. 





EDUCATIONAL EFFORT IN CINCIN- 
NATI. 


No. 1.--The Common Schools, 


Among the material illustrations or expressions 
of the spiritual and the intellectual, with which 
Cincinnati abounds, none stand out more con- 
spicuously, or more impressively strike the intelli- 
gent mind, than the buildings erected for our 
Common Schools. These ten substantial edifices, 
standing in the different wards of the city, are but 
so many visible expressions of the spiritual ener- 
gy and intellectual wisdom, that, striving together 
through many years, have at last consummated a 
work more beautiful in itself, and more benign in its 
influences, than can be shown by the half century 
life of any other American city. This work, 
which as yet is but as the corner-stone to the 
building, is the establishment of a system of Pop- 
ular Education, in its character purely democratic, 
purely republican, and, with a single exception, 
purely christian. This system, which, as has just 
been intimated, pretends not yet to anything like 
perfection, has now been in very successful ope- 
ration for several years, and is impressing the 
younger portion of our fixed population, with a 
character of intelligence and virtue, that would 
not go unmarked even in New-England. For 
this beneficent institution, soon to be, if it is not 
now, the crewning glory of our city, Cincinnati 
is indebted, certainly, to wise legislation, but more 
to individual educational effort—to the zealous, 
careful, persevering, untiring and enlightened la- 
bors, of a comparatively small number of private 
citizens, who have exerted themselves in a spirit of 
devotion never surpassed, with no remuneration 
but an abiding consciousness that they were doing 
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a good and an important work. A few of them 
have passed from the scene of their labors, but the 
majority remain, and the time has not yet come to 
write their names, except upon the hearts of the 
recipients of their favor. ‘Tere, they cannot be 
written too soon, or too indelibly. 

In general terms, the Common Schools of Cin- 
cinnati and those of Ohio rest upon the same ba- 
sis. They all had their origin in the system of 
Public Instruction which was established by legis- 
lative enactment in 1825, improved at subsequent 
periods, and modified and brought to its present 
degree of perfection by the law of 1838. That 
law, which was framed with a care and matured 
with a deliberation that I have never seen equal- 
led, provides that, for the education in the English 
language of all the white youth of the State be- 
tween the ages of four and twenty years, there 
shall be annually levied and assessed upon the ad 
valorem amount of the general list of taxable pro- 
perty in each county, (that of black and mulatto 
persons excepted,) fico mills on the dollar; and 
that, for distribution among all the counties of the 
State, in a ratio proportioned to the number of 
white youth residing in each, there shall be estab- 
lished a State Common School Fund, to consist of 
the five per cent. interest on the surplus revenue, 
the interest on the proceeds of Salt lands, the re- 
venue from banks, insurance and bridge compa- 
nies, and other funds to be annually provided by 
the State, to the amount of ¢wo hundred thousand 
dollars per annum: ‘These two sources yielding a 
gross sum, annually applicable to the purposes of 
common school education, of half a million of dol- 
lars. 

In reference to Cincinnati, however, special en- 
actments have been made, authorising additional 
local levies, for the purpose of increasing the 
school fund, and rendering it commensurate with 
the greater necessities of a large and compact pop- 
ulation. The revised city charter of 1834, em- 
powers and requires the city council annually to 
levy, in addition to the other taxes of the city, a 
tax of one mill on the dollar of taxable property, 
for the purpose of constituting a BUILDING fund ; 
and for the increase of the rurrion fund, it further 
authorizes an annual levy of one mill on the dol- 
lar, in addition to such tax as may be levied by the 
State for school purposes, upon all the property in 
the city subject to taxation for State and county 
purposes. This makes the levy in Cincinnati for 
tuition fund, three mills on the dollar, which yields 
for the year 1844, as appears by the last annual re- 
port of the Trustees and Visiters of Common 
Schools, $20,836. In addition to this, is Cin- 
cinnati’s proportion of the fund raised on Salt 
lands, banks, insurance companies, etc., amounting 
this year to $4,432. The fund from these two 
sources, therefore, applicable to tuition purposes 
the present year, is $25,268. To this must be 


added the building fund, amounting for 1844 to 
$6,722; and then we have, as the present annual 
Common School Fund of Cincinnati, the gross 
sum of $31,990. 

The public schools of this city, as has been 
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stated, originated with those of the State, in 1825 ; 
but from the pride of children, the prejudices of 
parents against free schools, the opposition to some 
extent of teachers of private schools, the cry rais- 
ed of “poor people’s schools,” and the defective- 
ness of the system as first established, they met 
with but little favor for several years. During this 
period, their history is one of recollection, not of re- 
cord. Several of them were opened in rooms hired 
for the purpose, teachers were provided, and in- 
struction was given to suchas would attend them; 
but they made only a slight impression on the pub- 
lic mind, and still less on the ranks of ignorance. 
In 1829, an interest in the common school system 
was awakened in the ininds of some persons who 
had not felt, or manifested, any before; and, as- 
sisted by these, the old friends of our schools (it 
might almost be said old friend, for Nathan 
Guilford stood nearly alone as the champion of 
common schools in the city for no very brief peri- 
od,) went earnestly to work, and in February, 
1830, under an ordinance of Council, had the city 
divided into ten school districts. 

At this period, the cause of Popular Education 
received an impetus here, which carried it into a 
new and vigorous life. ‘The plan upon which our 
admirable common school houses, now ten in num- 
ber, have since been erected, was then devised— 
the general features of the present excellent plan 
of instruction were adopted—much pains was ta- 
ken to procure able and experienced teachers— 


and an altogether more systematic character was } 


given to educational effort in the city. In the de- 
tails of instruction, modifications and improve- 
ments have since been made,—for the system has 


had the benefit, in its progress, of an amount of | 
practical wisdom entirely out of the question at its | 


commencement,—and the Common Schools of 


Cincinnati are now institutions, to which every } 


citizen may point with just and exalted pride. 

As at present organized, there are fourteen dis- 
tricts in the city, each having as teachers, a male 
and a female principal, and from two to four assist- 
ants. The entire number of teachers in these 
districts is 75, 57 of whom are females. The 
monthly salary of a male principal is $45, that of 
a female principal $25: a disparity, I suppose, cre- 
ated more by the stubborn Aadit of undervaluing 
the labors of women, as compared with those of 
men, than by any real difference in the amount or 
character of the services exacted, and rendered. 
The male assistants receive from $25 to $30 per 
month, the female assistants from $15 to$18. The 
number of pupils to a single teacher, in regular 
attendance, ranges commonly between 40 and 50, 
rising as high in a few instances as 64 to 68, and 
sinking quite as often down to 35 and 38. The 
entire number of pupils in regular attendance the 
past year, as stated in the report heretofore alluded 
to, was 3,289, which comes within a small fraction 
of averaging 44 to a teacher. 

The branches of education taught in these 
schools, besides reading, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar and composition, are modern geography, 
United States history, ancient history and geogra- 
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phy, book-keeping, algebra, geometry, natural 
philosophy, and astronomy; and a degree of 
thoroughness characterises the instructions, such 
as has often been matter of pleasant surprise to 
distinguished friends of popular education from 
abroad, who have been in attendance on the 
annual examinations of the pupils. An eclectic 
examination was had the past summer, of seven 
male and seven female pupils selected from the 
more advanced classes in each school, which justly 
excited a great deal of public attention, and drew 
together large audiences. 'These pupils were divi- 
ded into classes, embracing all the higher branches 
above enumerated; and the examinations, which 
were so conducted as to elicit what the examined 
knew and wnderstood, not what they had simply 
committed te memory, evinced a degree of profi- 
ciency which astonished all persons present who 
had not been in the practice of attending the regu- 
lar annual examinations of the schools. In addi- 
tion to the various branches of education that have 
been named, vocal music is now taught in these 
schools, by competent and zealous teachers. This 
is a new feature in the system. It was introduced 
the past year, by gratuitous lessons, as an experi- 
ment, and was found so acceptable to the pupils, 
large numbers of whom advanced rapidly in ac- 
acquiring the elements of the science, and dis- 
played fine vocal power and sweetness, that it has 
been adopted as a regular branch of instruction. 
Though a year had not expired since its introduc- 
tion, at the period of the last annual examination, 
Sinaine by the pupils,male and female,formed one of 
the most beautiful features of those interesting oc- 
casions. The united salaries of the two teachers, 
amount to $57 per month. 

By the Common School Law of 1838, it is made 
the duty of the board of directors of each school 
district in the State, to ‘‘determine whether any 
studies, but those in the English language, shall 
be pursued in their districts.” And byan amend- 
ment to the city charter of Cincinnati, made by 
the Legislature of 1840, the board of trustees and 
visitors of common schools in this city, is direct- 
ed ‘to provide a suitable number of German 
Schools, under some duly qualified teachers, for the 
instruction of such youth as desire to learn the 
German language, or the German and English 
languages together.” In pursuance of the special 
direction thus given, the Trustees proceeded to 
establish four ‘‘German English Schools,” which 
they located in different parts of the city, having 
an eye to the convenience of the German popula- 
tion. These four schools, the past year, have had 
385 pupils in regular attendance. They are un- 
der the instruction of 9 German teachers, 6 of 
whom are females. ‘The three male teachers have 
respectively salaries of $35, $30, and $25 per 
month, and the females, salaries of $15 to $18. 
The aggregate monthly salaries of the 9 German 
teachers, amount to $183. 

In referring to these schools, the Board of Trus- 
tees say in their last (the fifteenth) Annual Re- 
port: ‘It is thought by some of our citizens, that 
the German Schools are a considerable extra ex- 
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pense. This is, however, a mistake. The educa- 
tion of the children in these schools, costs no more 
than it would if they were educated in the other 
district schools. During the first part of their ed- 
ucation, the German children learn to read Eng- 
lish, by attending to it in connection with German, 
with nearly the same facility that they would if no 
attention was paid to the latter; at least this is the 
testimony of some of the most intelligent teachers 
in these schools.” So far, it is said, the German 
Schools have more than realized the expectations 
of their warmest friends. 

Within the Cincinnati Orphan Asylum a com- 
mon school is established, under a single female in- 
structor at asalary of $20 per month. The num- 
ber of pupils in regular attendance at this the past 
year was 52. 

Two Winter Night Schools are established, in 
the fourth and thirteenth districts, for the instruc- 
tion of such pupils as cannot attend the day 
schools. One of these is in the eastern part of 
the city, the other in the western, and both have 
been well attended. Each of them has one teach- 
er, ata monthly salary of $20. The regular at- 
tendance this winter, is 110 pupils. 

A general superintendence over instruction in 
writing is committed to one teacher, known as the 
principal of the department of penmanship. He 
visits alternately all the schools, giving lessons 
twice a week to about 1,000 pupils. For this ser- 
vice he receives a monthly salary of $45. He is 
also the teacher of writing in the two winter night 
schools, for which additional labor he receives a 
special salary of $20 per month. 

The entire number of teachers now employed 
in the common schools of the city is 88, whose ag- 
gregate salaries amount to $23,976 per annum. 
The entire number of pupils enrolled during the 
year ending June 30th, 1844, was 8,248 ; with- 
drawn, 3,684; remaining, 4,568; in daily attend- 
ance, 3,726. The number enrolled for the present 
year, in September last, was 5,300; retired, etc., 
600; remaining, 4,700; in regular attendance, 
4,100. The financial report of last year, shows 
the following aggregates of receipts and expendi- 
tures: T'wition fund.—Balance in treasury June 
30th, 1843, $9,294.58 ; received from taxes collect- 
ed for 1843, $21,156.58; fines, $19.00; City’s pro- 
portion of the State’s appropriation of $200,000 
for school purposes, $4,432.18 ; total tuition fund, 
$34,902.35. Expenditures for tuition, and contin- 
gent expenses, $21,783.18; leaving in the treasu- 
ry on the 30th June last, $13,119.17, applicable to 
tuition purposes. Building fund.—Balance in 
treasury June 30th, 1843, $2,202.08 ; received du- 
ring the year, $6,951.76: total building fund, 
$9,143.84. Expenditures, $7,653.42 ; leaving in 
the treasury or the 30th June last, $1,490.42, ap- 
plicable to building purposes. 

The Common Schools of Cincinnati are under 
the general superintendence of a Board of 'Trus- 
tees and Visitors, (at present eighteen in number, 
two residing in each ward,) chosen annually by 
the qualified voters of the city. To this Board is 
entrusted the whole supervisory control of the 

















system. It is made the duty of its members to 
establish regulations for the government and in- 
struction of the pupils; to appoint and employ 
teachers; to visit each school as often as once in 
every month; to cause an accurate annual census 
to be taken of all the children residing in the 
several districts, between the ages of six (the pe- 
riod of entering the city schools,) and sixteen 
years; to certify to the City Council the correct- 
ness of all accounts for expenses incurred in the 
support of the schools; to report once a year, to 
the City Council, an account of their adminis- 
tration, with particular statements of the condi- 
tion, fiscal, educational, and otherwise, of the 
schools; and generally to do all things necessary 
and proper to promote the education and morals 
of the pupils. For attending to these labors, both 
arduous and responsible, the members of the 
Board receive no compensation; yet I know of 
no public officers, either salaried or unsalaried, 
who discharge the duties of their stations with 
more zeal, regularity, and efficiency. ‘Their an- 
nual reports, which are in general made out with 
much care, show that they have at heart the pros- 
perity and success of the great institution over 
which they preside. 

Seven persons, residing in the city, and “ of com- 
petent learning and abilities,” are appointed tri- 
ennially by the City Council, as inspectors of the 
common schools, and examiners of the qualifica- 
tions of individuals applying for employment as 
teachers. Of these persons, denominated the 
Board of Examiners and Inspectors, it is made 


; the duty “to examine the qualifications, compe- 


tency, and moral character,” of all persons desi- 
rous of becoming instructors in the schools; to 
certify to such qualifications, where they find them 
to exist, to the Board of Trustees and Visitors; 
from time to time, as they may deem proper, strict- 
ly to examine all the schools, the discipline and 
course of instruction pursued in them, the conduct 
of the teachers, and the progress of the pupils; 
to suggest to the trustees and visitors such altera- 
tions and improvements, as they may consider ne- 
cessary or judicious, in the government, discipline, 
and instruction of the schools; and to report to 
the city council, as often as once in three months, 
on all matters pertaining to the duties of their of- 
fice. ‘These duties, although, as in the case of the 
trustees and visitors, no compensation is allowed, 
are always cheerfully, and, so far as 1 know, well 
performed. The Board has generally been care- 
fully selected, and the system feels the benefit of 
its zeal in the cause of Popular Education, and its 
scrutiny into the qualifications of teachers. 

Such, in its more prominent features, and some 
of its minuter details, is the organization of the 
Common School system of Cincinnati; and such 
as 1 have briefly represented them, are the general 
operations of that system. We do not pretend 
that perfection has been attained; nor do we be- 
lieve that the time has yet come, when a single 
friend of Common School Education among us, 
may relax in his labors, or retire from his post. 
The cause is one that appeals to every father, eve- 
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ty mother, every guardian, every christian, every 
good citizen, and every friend of man; and it is 
most earnestly to be desired, that none, coming 
under either of these denominations, will rank 
themselves among its enemies, or come within that 
category of irxdifference, which “damns while it 
desists,” 

At the introduction of our Public Schools, and 
for several years afterwards, there was no little 
repugnance manifested by many parents, on the 
score of fancied degradation, at the idea of send- 
ing their children to free schools. And in the 
streets, among children themselves, the better-off 
of whom continued at the private schools, it was 
no uncommon thing to hear a wicked sarcasm lev- 
eled at a former classmate, who had been with- 
drawn and was attending the common school ; as, 
“TI gotoa pay school!” or, ‘ Oh, he’s a free school 
boy!” There were not wanting those either, 
among both small children and ‘children of a 
larger growth,” who could talk about “ the poor 
people’s schools,” as flippantly as a parvenue about 
vulgar manners, and in precisely the same spirit. 
Happily, however, with here and there an excep- 
tion, all this has disappeared. The ‘slow teach- 
ings of experience, useful always, but often bitter, 
have disciplined the minds and hearts of our men 
and women to better things. Since the period 
of which we have been speaking, some of those 
who then stood on the topmost rounds of the lad- 
der of good fortune, have fallen, and now stand 
near the bottom. The elder offspring of families, 
who fifteen years ago were at the academy or the 
college, at this time find it very convenient to send 
their younger brothers and sisters, and their own 
children, to the common schools. While the 
younger brothers and sisters, or children, of per- 
haps the very boys who were then, while on their 
way tothe public schools, often subjected to the 
jibes and jeers of those of their own age, are now 
attending the academy and the college, or able to 
be sent there. Such are the vicissitudes of hu- 
man life! “Let him that thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall,” was an inspired injunction, 
and it is daily applicable to all. 

It was not in the nature of things, that the un- 
healthy tone of mind to which allusion has been 
made, should long continue here. Nor did it. 
Once in a while now, you will hear a pert young 
miss, whose father is perhaps withholding just 
dues from his tailor or his butcher, and whose 
mother is putting off her mantua-maker with 
false promises and chaffering with her washerwo- 
man, that they may pay for the French and folly 
she is acquiring at a fashionable private school, talk 
of going “ina different circle” from that in which 
children move who attend the common schools; 
but the men or the women who should now in- 
dulge in the old-style remark about “ free schools,” 
and “free school children,” would be laughed at 
for their foolishness, or rebuked for their arrogant 
assumption of a superiority neither possessed nor 
conceded to them. But men and women, at this 
day, even if they feel as of old; are not so impru- 
dent as to talk as of old. 
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The Common School is now a well-founded in- 
stitution, and has, as it justly deserves, the respect 
and the confidence ef the great body of the people. 
There is ene thing, hewever, which it has not; 
and that is, their presence, It is a standing sub- 
ject of complaint among teachers, and one of con- 
stant regret among trustees, examiners, and other 
friends of the schools, that parents can not be in- 
duced more frequently to visit them. If the inter- 
est they feel in the progress of the pupils, is to be 
measured by that which they manifest in this par- 
ticular, Heaven help their children, for they care 
infinitely less for their intellectual and moral wel- 
fare, than a bear for the comfort of its cubs. It is 
a rare thing, except at the annual examinations, 
to meet a parent at one of the schools, listening 
and looking on and inquiring, with that interest 
and solicitude which would seem to be so natural 
in a matter of the high importance of this; and 
even atthe annual examinations, one does not at- 
tend where twenty remain away! This is wrong; 
plainly and grossly wrong. It operates as a dis- 
couragement to the teachers, dampens the ardor 
of the pupils, and shows an indifference to off- 
spring that might be overlooked in a Hottentot, 
but could hardly be presumed possible of a chris- 
tian and a civilized parent. In this matter, it is 
to be hoped there will be a speedy and great re- 
form. Every father, and every mother, who has a 
child at one of the schools, should visit it as often. 
as once a month, stand by it in the class, evince 
an interest in its studies, encourage it by praise if 
deserved, and confer with it in the presence of its 
teacher. And how trifling a tax would all this 
be upon the parent, compared with the immeasur- 
able blessing to the child of an educated mind and 
a developed heart! 

In one or two succeeding articles, pursuing briefly 
the history of Educational Effort in Cincinnati, 
some account will be given of the early years of the 
Cincinnati College, the existence of the Lancas- 
terian Seminary, the origin and transactions of the 
College of Teachers, and a few other kindred in- 
stitutions. 

W. Dz G. 





LIFE. 


We are prone to complain of the brevity of 
life. We pass the period of youth amid joys, 
smiles and flowers, and fix far distant the termina- 
tion of our existence. In middle age, we marvel at 
the rapidity with which our years depart; and in 
old age, when anticipations have ceased to direct 
our attention to the future, we look back upon a 
life of three score years, and all we have known 
and enjoyed appear asa dream of the night. But 
short as life is, it is long enough if spent in virtu- 
ous action, and much too long, if passed in vice 
and folly. If we live not for good, our life will 
be a eurse. If we live rightly, we shall never 
anticipate the close of life with dread. 
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Tue surveyor would betray a want of proper 
attention to his business, if, on his routes he did 
not occasionally stop, plant his compass, take his 
bearings and distances, and thus assure himself, 
that while pursuing his course, every step of his 
progress is correctly taken. The navigator on the 
boundless deep, would be reckless of his own life, 
and the safety of those reposing in his skill, if he 
did not frequently take the altitude of the stars, 
determine his latitude and longitude, and know 
whether his ship is bending her prow toward the 
destined port, or recklessly dashing on to the re- 
gion of storms and pe srilous breakers. 

We are sailing the tumultuous ocean of life, 
without any guide but the compass of reason, or 
any means of determining where we are, but the 
altitude of the brightest of all luminaries, the hu- 
man mind. It is only by keeping the latter in 
view, and pursuing the course pointed out by the 
former, that we can know the safety of our pro- 
gress, or the perils which environ. 

Weare travelling the journeys of ages, and each 
century leaves a large balance of account, either 
for or against the future. Our regard for our own 
glory, and the happiness of those who may come 
after us, demand that we should keep in view 
our bearings and distances. Had individuals, who 
have prematurely passed away, only marked the 
gathering of the’ storm that wrecked their being, 
might have reached a venerable age, laden 
with the joys of life, and yet scarcely sensible 
of their burden. Had nations, which have ex- 
isted fora time in splendor, and then inglori- 
ously fallen, but kept their wetch-fires blazing, 
and followed the best counsel of deliberate rea- 
son, they might still remain in name, constitution 
and territory, in all the vigor of youth and pride of 
manhood. Let us, then, who have this admoni- 
tion before us, not forego the task, whether it be 
pleasant or disagreeable, of self-examination, in 
order to calculate the future which lies before us; 
for it is a truth, that the conduct of men gives 
character to every thing that can interest them 
hereafter. 

1. The proposition with which we start is, that 
all the signs of the times indicate the indefinite 
perpetuity of all the truth now demonstrated, and 
aconlinual advancement toward perfection ; and 
that there are no symptoms in the body private, so- 
cial or politic, which indicate a decline in the 
strength, vigor, or beauty of free institutions. 
Whatever changes are made, will be from good to 
better, from error to truth. 

In the light of this proposition, it is cheering to 
contemplate the future. Man has wakened, and 
the prospect is glorious. He has emerged from 
the slavery of ignorance, and is beginning to 
prove his title and fulfill his destiny. The spirit of 
independent thought, and of free action, has risen 
triumphant from the battle-fields of freedom,—gone 
forth to arouse the nations, to humble the proud, 
to cheer the poor and oppressed, and to liberate 
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mankind from all tyranny over the mind or body. 
‘This is the true Promethean heat that warms into 
energy the divinity in man. ‘There is 
scarcely a spot of earth where human beings 
dwell, to which, like a winged messenger , she 
has not flown. In America she plumed her wings, 
and rose in a pillar of golden light to visit the na- 
tions. She has perched on the mountain tops, 

nestled in the valleys, and visited the islands of 
the sea. All eyes are watching her progress, as 
the chosen of God fixed their unwearied and 
delighted gaze upon the luminous pillar, that 
cuided their footsteps to the promised land. She 
bears “healing in her wings,” the only effec- 
tual antidote for the depravity of the human 
heart. Upward she directs the aspirations of 
man, and he who feels her inspiration, has not 
power nor the will to resist, her influence. She 
teaches the encouraging lesson, that ene has a 
right to be and continue as equal to another as 
he was created, and that the developement of his 
higher nature, constitutes all that is noble in man, 
Those who have been ca/led the “lower born,” 
and had almost persuaded themselves that they 
were made to sweat and toil, while the few were 
too great to labor, are lifting up their heads, and 
proving to an astonished aristocracy, that their 
boasted titles are vanity, and that they must bow 
to the nobility of nature. 

Such is the spirit abroad, which has given man 
his present superiority over the brutal barbarity of 
the past, the full fruition of whose blessings, ages 
hence can only reveal. We have not indeed the 
powers of propheey, but we can reason with 
something like mathematical certainty from cause 
to efiect, and from a survey of the present, draft a 
map of the future. 

1. The greatest victory of the present age, is the 
triumph of reason over force, in the internal and 
external administration of government. 

In the American R evolution, the first decisive 
battles were fought in the contest of political truth 
against political error. The principle, that man 
is a being of justice and reason, rather than of 
fraud and brutality ; that no one can enjoy a pri- 
vilege to which every other is not entitled; and that 
private action of right should be as free as the 
wind, except when it manifestly disturbs the pub- 
lic welfare, were the foundations of that happy re- 
volution, and continued the basis of the splendid 
political structure erected at its termination. 
Then was sealed the charter wherein the world 
first acknowledged the complete triumph of rea- 
son and truth, freedom and equity. Previous to 
that event, force had exerted a controlling agency 
in human affairs. Governments were support- 
ed by its power, and nations rose and fell by 
its decree. Its influence was thus pervading and 
irresistible, because all political and social institu- 
tions were founded on error, which can only be 
supported by an array of bloody engines, and the 
superiority of muscular strength. All authority 
had been supported by the maxim of despots, that 
“might makes right ;” and what nation ever de- 
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nounced it erroficous, it was because they were | 


too weak to cope with their neighbors on the field 
of battle. We may indeed be pointed to many 
declarations of war, preparatory to which, the 


reasons which prompted them were published to | 


the world as their justification. But these were 
mere farces, as has been shown under different 
circumstances, when the rulers who pretended to 
be guided by eternal justice, have declared the 
right of their nation to rest in its sword. We are 
also pointed to ‘‘Greece and Rome,” as the first 
in glory among the nations of ancient and modern 
times. More encomium is passed upon these 
nations than is paid to truth. ‘Their praise 
is the first theme of the schoolboy’s opening 
thought. Although there is much in the his- 
tory of these nations, during the periods of 
their vigor, which justly excites our admiration, 
yet there is more in them for condemnation than 
approval. Their philosophers forced many ex- 
cellent principles into a limited practice, but their 
statesmen did not understand the plainest doc- 
trines of political economy. ‘They did not ac- 
knowledge the equality of man. A handful of 
Grecians or Romans, looked upon themselves as 
the peculiar favorites of the gods, and regarded 
all the world beside as barbarians, existing only 
to gratify their cupidity. To the few belonged all 
distinction, and the right to rule with a despotic 
arm the great mass of their own people, who were 
their slaves, and whom they claimed the right of 
slaughtering at their will, as the butcher slays an 
ox. They acknowledged no trade so noble as 
that of bloodshed, and thought their nations ho- 
nored, only by the subjugation of foreign powers. 
They considered themselves superior in bravery, 
and consequently the designed rulers of the 
earth. In Rome the temple of Janus was closed 
in time of peace, but its ponderous doors were 
merely ‘‘swung to” once, within the period of 
five hundred years from the foundation of the 
the “Eternal City.” With them “might made 
right,” and, justified by this doctrine, they so- 
lemnly decreed ‘‘ Carthago delenda esl” —‘Car- 
thage must be destroyed.” 


What nation of modern times, previous to our 
own, evcr acted upon a better principle? True, 
the “ balance of power” had guided the interna- 
tional policy of Europe for centuries; but it was 
fear of personal danger that prompted the inter- 
ference of others, when one attempted to increase 
its power by conquest. How have our ancestors of 
past ages, the people of England, acquired the 
rights and privileges they now enjoy? Not by 
convincing their rulers of the justice of their 
claims, for they would never hear; but by draw- 
ing the sword, marching up to the gate of the 
palace, and extorting from John, from Henry, 
from Edward, from Charles, and from James, the 
sworn charters of their liberties. 


Previous to the era of our independence, scarcely 
a nation had existed by the authority of the peo- 
ple intelligently free ; neither had they appreci- 
ated their own rights. Fire and sword had centin- 
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ually devastated the earth, and kept the governed 
in ignorance and slavery. But, 

‘* Nature gave to man the privilege to be free— 

Columbia came and claimed the high decree ” 
She proclaimed the dictates of right reason to be 
the basis of all legitimate government. A few 
battles were fought, and a nation was organized 
upon the basis of truth. This was the over- 
whelming triumph of reason over force in the new 
world, and then was published and adopted the 
first correct theory of government. The influence 
of this victory is of that deep and abiding cha- 
racter, that not only moves the nations, but acts 
with power upon every individual mind. Ages 
hence can only portray its power in elevating man 
to his proper dignity. 

2. War has ceased. 


Paradoxical as this opinion may seem to some, 
we believe it correct; and the time has come, as 
far as international bloodshed is concerned, when 
swords should be beaten into ploughshares, and 
spears into pruning-hooks, for there will be no 
more need of them. Waris now considered but 
outrage and murder, unless its object is to de- 
fend the right. Instead of supporting govern- 
ment, and the pretensions of kings, by the clash 
of armor and the brunt of battle, mind is called 
in to arbitrate all difficulties by the power of argu- 
ment. Tiger ferocity has given way to the clear 
deductions of reason. Man has left the field of 
human slaughter covered with the mangled bodies 
of the dead and dying. He now bows to the 
divinity within him, and proves his superiority to 
the beast that hunts for prey. The time has passed 
away forever, when it was necessary for those 
who wielded the sceptre of power, to have some 
warfare continually in progress, in order to keep 
the people in subjection to the government. A 
dying monarch will not again call to his bedside 
the heir of royalty, and charge him on account of 
his own safety, to keep the public attention occu- 
pied with foreign robbery and murder. The spirit 
of truth has gone abroad, and all in authority have 
been compelled to modify their oppressions, and 
acknowledge the empire of reason and justice. 
Even in the old world, where the bulwarks of error 
have been erected by centuries of blood and trea- 
sure, and covered by the gathering moss of ages, 
reason has grasped and now wields the sceptre. 
The decisive struggle of error writhing beneath 
the power of truth, has there taken place. At 
Trafalgar and Waterloo, the bloody bones of ex- 
hausted force were carried to their tomb. 

The oppressed corners of the earth may yet be 
compelled to draw the sword to secure their inde- 
pendence; but the dictates of justice will be more 
likely to redress their wrongs than an appeal to 
arms. War is done away, though mob violence 
occasionally breaks out in our own boasted land. 
This, however, is but an indication of a zealous 
inquiry for truth by the public mind. We need 
not be alarmed when the slaves of blind error and 
passion, being driven to the wall, endeavor to re- 
lieve themselves by throwing brick-bats. 
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Mankind know too much to fight. The most 
ludicrous scenes we now witness, are the pug- 
nacious ebullitions of members of Congress.— 
Dignified Senators frequently talk loudly of the 
beauties of war, and work themselves into such a 
furious passion against “Old England,” as would 
do honor to the Don Quixote scenes of Cervantes. 
Such men know little of what they talk. We 
repeat it, the nations know too much to fight, and 
have consented to settle all difficulties by negotia- 
tion. We havea Webster, Calhoun, Van Buren 
and Adams; England has a Palmerston, Peal, 
Brougham, and an Ashburton; France has a 
Guizot, Thiers, and Dupin; and other nations 
have their men whose intelligence and disposition 
to deal justly and love mercy, are a sufficient 
guaranty of perpetual peace among civilized 
nations. 

3. The influence of this new order of things 
upon the whole family of man, is glorious in 
its tendency. 

The influence of this single great victory, the 
triumph of mental over muscular power, can 
never be estimated. Man has discovered some- 
thing more worthy his attention than the relentless 
devastation of every thing beautiful, and he feels 
himself grow bolder and mightier the more it is 
pursued. He now learns to rule himself by an 
obedience to the powers he possesses in common 
with superior intelligences. In one word, this 
victory is fast revolutionizing the whole character 
of man; for whereas before, he was a blind, 
reckless and cruel savage, delighting in blood, 
now he is learning himself, and begins to look 
with horror upon the dreadful scenes of battle 
strife recorded in history, whether enacted by sub- 
ject or king; and feels the ties of common broth- 
erhood binding him to all his fellows throughout 
the world. ‘ 

Man is said to be a creature of circumstance.— 
The records of the past teach, that he is like clay 
in the hands of the potter, to be moulded and 
impressed by the influences which are exerted 
around him. We read of nations whose ruling 
spirits were once brave and enterprising, but now 
indolent and cowardly ; once virtuous and noble, 
now corrupt and ignoble; once wise and happy, 
now ignorant and miserable. We read of idola- 
ters once devoted to stocks and stones, and all 
the irrationalities of their religion, who are now 
intelligent worshipers of the Creator of all things. 
These changes in character have been produced 
either by the inevitable tendency of the opera- 
tions of their institutions upon the common 
mind, or by sinister corrupting agencies that have 
crept into the heart of the nation, and flowed out 
in polluting streams through the length and 
breadth of the land. 

The theology of the Greeks gained for them 
the victories of Marathon, Platza and Salamis.— 
It inspired their nature with that indomitable 
courage, unyielding bravery, and burning ardor, 
that would not suffer them to turn their backs 
upon the marshalled myriads of their foes. Their 
warlike spirit was nurtured in earliest infancy, 
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and the first lessons they were taught to rehearse, 
were the praises of brave and deified heroes. The 
virtues of. great warriors were the virtues of the 
gods. 

Other systems of worship have exerted a dif- 
ferent influence upon their votaries. The Ma- 
hometan, with the Koran in one hand and the 
sword in the other, carries extermination to the 
doors of unbelievers in his faith. No beauties 
of literature, no wonders of art or science, nor no 
monuments of ancient grandeur within their 
reach, have escaped destruction. The Greeks 
conquered for glory, the legitimate offspring of 
their religion, while the Mahometans conquered 
for their religion and not for themselves. 

Another system of faith that pointed to a future 
state of immortal drunkenness, exerted its cor- 
rupting power upon its followers. 

How different are the manifestations of char- 
acter under the influence of that one only true 
religion that teaches justice, charity and love for 
all mankind! 

Equally varied are the tendencies of different 
political systems. Every government which does 
not recognize the fundamental truth, that one 
individual has as good a right to be a king as an- 
other, is degrading in its influence. 

We have mentioned these things, to show how 
susceptible man is to be variously impressed, and 
to assign the catastrophies of the past, to the preva- 
lence of error. 

The immense treasures which should have 
been expended in every means of moral and 
mental improvement, were squandered for the 
gratification of the destructive propensities of 
man, in wholesale murder and robbery legalized 
by the sanction of nations. Thus instead of 
rising to the eminence of mental superiority, and 
battling for the thrice glorious victories of intelli- 
gence; ‘their mercy was rendered less merciful, and 
their brutal cruelty morecruel. Now, all these 
disastrous influences are overcome, ‘and after 
struggling and floundering in the bog for five 
thousand years, man has at last sprung upon the 
rock of truth, and commenced the grand march of 
improvement. Fis victories are now the victories 
of peace and the triumphs of mind. Nations in- 
stead of determining the right by the superiority 
of their war-dogs on the sea, now weigh their 
controversies in the scale of justice, in an honest 
and peaceable manner. The effect of this new 
order of things will be, the avoidance of all the 
causes of private corruption and national degen- 
eracy, which dug the graves of all that once were 
great. This subject will be more fully treated 
under subsequent heads. 

4. Man was designed to perfect his moral and 
intellectual nature. 

‘This will be disputed by none who considers the 
constitution of the human mind, and the organi- 
zation of external creation to harmonize so ad- 
mirably with its varied faculties. ‘Todeny this, is 


to pronounce all attempts to cultivate the under- 
standing, a mockery. Man willeither advance or 
retrogade, for it is impossible to retain a stationary 
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position. He is an active being, and his action 
either elevates or degrades. é 

All creation, every art and science, and eternity 
are just adequate to the moral and _ intellectual 
perfection of man. Improvement is now in its 
infancy. Man has merely learned the way and 
entered upon the journcy. But few faculties of 
the mind are now exercise!, because few 
individuals apply their attention to more than one 
branch of learning. ‘Those who study, make the 
acquisition of wealth their chief object, and 
hence no knowledge is deemed necessary, but 
that which will turn whatsoever it touches to gold. 
Few, very few, study merely for the purpose of 
ennobling themselves, and indeed, these are called 
foolish by the avaricious world. Hence a part 
only, of the individual mind is strengthened by 
science. To perfect our intellectual development, 


every branch of business and every subject of 


thought is necessary. But ail cannot be accom- 
plished at once. The work is commenced in 
good earnest, and centuries hence will find man 
pressing onward towards perfection. 

5. Tre genius of our institutions impels the 
people to improvement. 

Our goverment is the written will of the people, 
who are sovereign; and its administration is con- 
ducted by their authority, as expressed through 
the Ballot Box. It recognizes no difference 
among honest citizens. One man is equal to 
another, whatsoever may be his cendition, as long 
as he obeys the laws. Whether he be a saint or 
sinner, rich or poor, popular or unpopular, he can 
stand up and claim equal political consideration 
with every other person, and has no right to re- 
gard himself superior to any other. No individu- 
al or class of individuals constitute the sovereignty, 
for the humble tenant of the low, secluded hut is 
a sovereign, and the purse or science proud man 
can boast no higher title. This, then, is the 
nature of government, as we understand it, which 
had been before the establishment of ours, and 
continues to be, by the larger portion of the world, 
regarded as of too high and intricate a character 
to be administered and supported by the great 
mass of the people. It has ever been thought 
necessary to intrust the great interests of State to a 
privileged and noble few, who were set apart and 
above the people at large, to wield the sceptre, and 
keep them inawe. This few engrossed all the 
learning and dignity of the realm. We confide 
these momentous matters of State to the keeping 
of every citizen, and inasmuch asa disciplined 
understanding is necessary to the exercise of our 
political duties, our government appeals to every 
man to cultivate his moral and intellectual nature. 
Without an educated people the nation cannot be 
warranted permanent sccurity, or desirable pros- 
perity. Hence patriots and philanthropists have 
cried aloud from hill top to valley, and from coast 
to coast, educate, educate! Still with more than 
trumpet voice the sound continues to fall upon 
our ears, and will be heard until every individual 
is made the independent master of himself. He 
who is not qualified to reason and judge for him- 
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self in the great matters of political economy, will 
ever be subject to the caprice of demagogues, who 
with more knavery than characterizes the high- 
way robber, will resort to every fraud to mislead 
an honest, confiding, ignorant citizen. It is too 
true, that we are afflicted with much political 
chicanery, which is sufficient evidence that the 
standard of common intelligence is not sufficiently 
high or general. ‘The days of dishonest poli- 
ticians are numbered, however, for the people will 
soon become their own individual masters, when 
demagogues will no longer find a gaping crowd 
to shout at their villainy. 

The genius of our government has thus forced 
the people to the fountains of science. The op- 
posing obstacies to universal education are sur- 
mounted, because all begin to appreciate it; all 
have tasted, and it is of such a nature, that a 
draught begets greater thirst. The more we know, 
the more we wish to know; the more we are en- 
abled to command our thoughts, the more we 
appreciate the majesty of mind. 

Not only does the government demand the edu- 
cation of the people for its ewn safety, but it 
makes every citizen know that he is a man, and 
every child feel that he can become such; and 
hence it holds out the greatest encouragement to 
all, to exert themselves in mental and moral culture. 
Hence the genius of the government is its own 
refining fire. The constitution lies in its own 
ordeal, and every change will render it more per- 
fect. Like a monarch of the forest, with roots 
spread far and deep, it branches out its far reaching 
arms to embrace the rank luxurious foliage, which is 
given back to the source whence it drew its nur- 
ture, to add still more fertility and fragrance, and 
strength and grandeur to itself. It acts upon the 
people, and prepares them for giving it greater 
energy, security and power. 

Perhaps, however, the genius of the govern- 
ment may be considered of a two-fold nature: its 
spirit proper, and the spirit of its administration. 
When uncandid and selfish men are appointed to 
carry out the constitutional delegation of powers, 
they never fail in giving a spirit to their adminis- 
tration altogether inconsistent with that of the 
constitution. While the one is pure and most 
healthful in its influence, the latter may be of a 
pernicious character. Hence theremay be a war- 
fare between them, and when the people are vir- 
tuous, one will be inthe ascendant, but when they 
are corrupt or subject to political fraud, the other 
will triumph. Hence the character of the man 
whom we select to echo our voice, should ever be 
a subject of serious consideration. So many of 
the people, however, have become so well quali- 
ficd for the exercise of their political duties, that 
evils of this kind cannot long continue, before 
they are awakened by the cry of reform. 

The genius of the government then, continual- 
ly urges the people on to greater improvement, by 
forcing upon their consideration, intricate subjects 
which require a high degree of intelligence for 
their investigation. 
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6. The human character is positively better at 
present, than at any former period of the world’s 
history, and wil ever continue to improve. 

There are many candid and thoughtful philoso- 
phers who dispute this proposition. ‘They con- 
tend that, man is intrinsically no better now than 
formerly, and some will go as far as to say, that 
he is on the decline, in every thing great and 
good. Human nature, they say, is ever the saine 
depraved wretch, and the corruptions of human 
action are continually loading it down. 

We might, had we space and unimpatient read- 
ers, divide the past into epochs of twenty, fifty, 
one hundred, five hundred, and a thousand years, 
and show from historical record, that a marked im- 
provement has taken place during each of these 
periods. This fact is as perceptible as light, to 
every one who reads history with the desire of 
knowing what man has been at different periods 
in the past. There is evidence enough before our 
eyes to prove a great and glorious improvement 
within the last twenty years. Previous to this 
time, the good and the wise looked upon the 
vices, follies and crimes of the people, and could 
only lament their existence. Now he can console 
and encourage himself, by observing the many 
agents of reform in successful progress, for their 
removal. Until recently, man has not known how 
to correct public and private evils. Now, by un- 
derstanding the nature of mind, he knows how to 
correct abuses. With proud satisfaction, and thie 
most sanguine hopes of the future, we behold the 
missionary cause which sends forth to the millions 
sitting in the dark corners of the earth, many 
good and dauntless heroes with the glad tidings 
of civilization; the Bible and Tract societies, 
which furnish ever person in the land with the 
purest moral reading; the Temperance reform, 
which saves more from vice, misery, the drunk- 
ard’s grave, and the criminal’s fate, than all other 
agents put together; and to the multitudes of 
other educational, moral and benevolent institu- 
tions established throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, wherever good can be done. 
These are the grand battle engines of the present 
day, in the sublime warfare against wrong and 
outrage. How gloriously do the generals in this 
great contest, contrast with a Buonaparte, a 
Hannibal, a Cesar, oran Alexander! The lat- 
ter carried fire, sword, and destruction wherever 
they went. They fought and humanity groaned ; 
they conquered and nations fell. But the former 
scatter joy and happiness wherever they go.— 
Their battle cry is virtue, and their peans of 
victory are the shouts of rejoicing multitudes 
whom they bless. These are such evidences as 
should convince every one of the superiority of 
the present over the past. Human nature is not 
the same every where and at all times, no more 
than human action is the same. But this subject 
cannot now be discussed. 

Many things are to be taken into consideration 
when contrasting the present with the past. If 
the politics of the present be contrasted with those 
of our fathers sixty years ago, we indeed observe 
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a vast differenee in favor of the latter. But this is 
no test of the comparative virtue of the people at 
large. Then was the contest for independence, 
when bold and honest men alone, had the cour- 
age to lift up their voices for the rights of man. 
The selfish, the vicious, and the cowardly hung 
to the skirts of the royal oppressor. Hence when 
peace returned and all were freemen, the hypocrit- 
ical and dishonest mingled their shouts with the 
great and good, and put in their claims for public 
favor. 

Let then none be discouraged from this con- 
trast, for the political evils which afflict us, 
will be soon removed. 

Another thing is to be considered: and that is, 
the moral standard is higher now than formerly. 
Many acts are now considered immoral, which 
were once approved. Hence a great allowance is 
to be made in this respect, when comparing the 
present with the past. 

In the second place we will merely refer to (for 
we have already extenled our article beyond the 
bounds of prudence) the reasons which scem to 
convince many, that our institutions are destined, 
at no disiant day, to decline and fall. 

What we have already said will assist us in 
this branch of our inquiry. 

1. We are told that from the past we judge 
the future. 

True, but whatever advantage the present pos- 
sesses over the past, must be carried to the credit 
of the future. The amount of this credit may be 
calculated from what has been said concerning the 
triumph of truth over the errors of the past.— 
Error has been the despot of the past, but truth is 
the empress of the present, and will continue to 
govern the future. This single triumph is suf- 
ficient to nullify all our reasoning from the past, 
with regard to the fate of our Republic. What 
though the seat of science and Empire has passed 
from the Euphrates and from Judah, from the Nile, 
the classical Peninsula, and from the Tiber, to 
lands of modern discovery. What though the 
Goddess of learning was forced to secrete herself 
among the rocks of Arabia, the Pyrenees of Spain, 
the green retreats of Erin, and in the darksome 
cloister, to await more propitious times. War, 
which gorged itself with the life blood of the 
world, has ceased, and error that degraded and 
corrupted the mind has passed away. 

2. Again, we are told that however propitious 
the signs of the times may be, we have no war- 
ranly against a decline in reform, energy and 
sporit, 

The attentive reader has, no doubt, deduced 
from what we have remarked, a sufficicnt answer 
to this doubt raised by those whose fears pervert 
their judgment. We have adequate stimulants 
to keep the world of man spurred to activity and 
improvement. War was the great and only stimu- 
lant of the past. ‘Now our incentives are science, 
truth and freedom. The former would cloy, the 


latter never can become insipid. Man desires 
pleasure and happiness, but heretofore he has 
sought them at bitter fountains. 


Now he drinks 
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at the limpid springs of substantial and exalted 
delight, and the more he drinks the more he 
thirsts, but with a thirst that thrills with happy 
emotions and elevating pleasure. The happiness 
of man will continue to increase, because it will 
arise from new sources opened by an ample de- 
velopment of his whole being. Onward, is and 
will continue to be, the watchword. 

Corruption cannot creep into our public coun- 
cils and thus peril our institutions, because the 
whole people are watchmen on the outer walls.— 
If the few governed us, there might be danger, 
but millions of intelligent citizens cannot be cor- 
rupted. 

3. We are told in the third place that, if pros- 
perity and freedom continue, the world will be 
over populated and disastrous consequences be the 
result. 

We ought not to fear this condition. Two 
spires of grass and two kernels of grain already 
are made to grow where once but one could be 
raised, and we know not to what extent the 
amount may be duplicated. Half our territory 
can be made to supply more people than now 
stand upon the whole earth. Science is ever fer- 
tile in inventions to answer the necessities of man. 
Thousands of years hence will be soon enough to 
fear from an overflowing population. 

4. Again, there are certain simple persons who 
fear that a certain religious sect may triumph and 
weave the pall of liberty. 

How vain and foolish are all such fears. No 
system of religious faith can triumph in this coun- 
try, which is not founded in truth. If truth will 
work the destruction of free institutions, then we 

‘are doomed. There will be no danger until error 
triumphs, and this will not be, until some epidem- 
ie shall have made the people insane. Some let 
their fears of this sect carry them so far as to imagine 
they can see the rack and the writhing martyr, 
the stake, the victim, and the blazing faggots, and 
hear the dismal groans of persecuted protestants. 
But away, away, with such contemptible non- 
sense. 

We have now passed through our subject. We 
repeat, the Prospect is glorious. We expect, at 
no distant day, that every one will know himself 
and be a man. The next fifty years will do mere 
for the happiness and dignity of man than the 
last hundred years have done: not that so much 
more will be known, but so many more will learn 
and possess the priceless treasure of a disciplined 
understanding. We expect the time is near at 
hand when the ploughman in the field, the me- 
chanic in his shop, the merchant in his counting 
room, and the porter at the gate, will be philoso- 
phers and enjoy a proud position in the empire of 
mind. Avarice will be rooted from the human 
heart, and the great object of ali will be to live and 
be creat. 

Notwithstanding the cheering prospect before 
us, there are some fanatics who cry out for a dis- 
solution of the Union when they should know 
that it is indissoluble, being bound together by 
the ligaments of nature. Dissolution of the 
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Union! The sound breaks upon the ear of the 
patriot and philanthropist like hideous yells in the 
solemn night air upon the midnight vigilant. But 
we will not give these fanatics so much importance 
as to notice their narrow insignificance. 

Let all look upon the sublimity of the Prospect, 
and press on in the course of mental triumph, for 
“There is a mighty dawning on the earth 

Of human glory.” 

The day is not distant when most of the error 
and false doctrine which now exist, will vanish be- 
fore the progress of learning, as darkness flies 
before the dawn. None need fear evil conse- 
quences from any present prevalent error, for 
truth and science have obtained the mastery, and 
will continue their victorious career. 

Finally, if we have succeeded in consoling 
those, who, heaving more piety than wit, are con- 
tinually having long sighs and whining piteously, 
“What are we coming to?” ‘Oh the degeneracy 
of the times!” we have gained the utmost of our 
ambition in writing this too long article. 


L. A. H. 





BILL MANN, THREE SHEETS IN THE 
WIND. 





BY J. ROSS BROWNE. 





Amongst those who went ashore at St. Jago was 
a foremast hand, who had officiated in his younger 
days as assistant gas-lighter in the Bowery Theatre, 
New York. This was Bill Mann, one of the 
three seamen whom we shipped at Fayal. Bully 
also went ashore. In the course of the day he lent 
Bill a pair of drawers to barter for rum, and the 
consequence was, that they both came aboard 
pretty considerably corned. The cooper and two 
or three others attempted to hoist Bill on board 
when the boat came alongside, but he rejected 
their assistance, exclaiming— 

“Bless my eyes! you must think I’m drunk!” 

“Oh no,” replied the cooper, ‘‘we don’t think 
so.” 
“Well, then,” said Bill, scrambling over the 
rail, ‘‘whatd’ye mean? My name is Bill Mann 
—I’m son of old Dick Mann, sail-maker, New 
York.” 

“No doubt of it, Bill.” 

“By the bloody wars, sir, do you doubt my word? 
I allow nobody to doubt my word. Do you doubt 
it?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Beeause if you do, I’ll just let you know that 
I’m Bill Mann son of old Dick Mann, sail-maker, 
New York—Boy, get out of my way!” This last re- 
mark was addressed to Bully, who ran foul of Bill 
as he staggered along the deck. A quarrel ensued ; 
and the story of the drawers was brought up, 
which so offended Bill’s delicacy, that he hauled 
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off his inexpressibles and flung them at Bully, 
shouting—‘‘Take them !—take my biasted breech- } 
es;” upon which Bully ran to the deck-port, and 
picked up a billet of wood to knock Bill down. 

“What disturbance is this,” cried Captain 
A , from the quarter deck; but Bill chased 
the “fancy man” around the decks minus his 
ducks. Themate sccing the disturbance, ran be- 
tween them and put a stop to it. 

‘““W hat disturbance is this?” again demanded the 
Captain. 

“He called me a boy, sir,” replied Bully. 

“And he is a boy, Captain. I could lick fifty 
like him.” 

“Go forward! You're both drunk.” 

“Yes, sir, I'll go forward,” said Bill, “but 
Captain, I’m not drunk.” 

“You are drunk !” 








“No, sir, I’m only a little intoxicated. It’s all 
owing to that miserable rum I drank ashore.” 

“Go forward, I tell you.” 

“Captain, my name is Bill Mann—I’m son of 
old Dick Mann, sail-maker, New York.” 

“IT want no parley with you. Go forward; 
and I'll talk to you about your name, when you're 
sober.” 

“But, Captain, damn’t, sir, ’m o/ drunk.” 

“You are drunk.” 

“Put me in irons—put me in irons then. I’m 
Bill Mann, son of old Dick Mann, sail-maker, 
New York! Put me in irons, Captain A a 

“J won’t put you in irons! I'll put you in the 
rigging, though, and keep you there till morning, 
if you don’t behave yourself.” 

“Captain A , 1 want to be put in irons.— 
Will you put me in irons, sir?” 

“I tell you once for all, go forward.” 

“Well, sir, 1 suppose I must; but I'll tell you 
one thing before I go—I’m Bill Mann, son of old 
Dick Mann, sail-maker, New York. Everybody 
knows old Dick Mann, Captain !” 

“To the devil with Dick Mann and you too— 
go forward!” 

Bill staggered along the forecastle, where, with 
some difficulty, we lowered him down the ladder. 
Four or five of the Portuguese had to hold him.— 
By this time he was roaring like a madman. His 
old theatrical recollections coming upon him, he 
fancied he was Julius Cesar, about to be murdered 
in the senate. 

“I'maRoman! Damn myeyesif I aint. Give 
me a knife! I'll cut my throat! I'll die like a 
Roman! I’m Julius Cesar! Bloody my eyes, I’m 
Julius Cesar.” 

“You, Bill—Bill Mann!” cried Charlie, “are 
you crazy? What the devil are you raving 
about?” 

‘‘Fiallo!—is that you, Metellus? You in this 
conspiracy, too? Strike, my boy, strike !—I’ll die 
like aRoman! I told California so, ashore, and 
she turned black in the face. Strike!” 








“Cowards die many times before their deaths; 





The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear; 
Seeing that death's a necessary end—” 


“Ugh! hiccup. Oh that blasted liquor !” 

“Come, come, Bill,” said one of the Portuguese, 
catching him in his arms, and endeavoring to 
thrust him into his bunk—‘turn in—you are out 
of your senses.” 

“Is that you, Cimber?’ Give me a knife, Bru- 
tus!” roared Bill, in a phrensy, “Let me go, I say ! 

‘“>T must present thee, Cimber. 


These couchings, and these lowly courtesies — 
Might fire the bivod of ordinary men.’ ”—[Hiccup.] 


“But, dam’me, if you don’t come out of the 
little end of the horn, if you fool with me— 
[hiccup ]— 

* «I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 


Know Cesar doth not wrong; nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied.’ ” 


“I’m Julius Cesar, son of old Dick Mann, sail- 
maker, New York. I’m a Roman, second lamp- 
lighter in the Bowery Theatre. Don’t you lay a 


_ hand on me—not one of you. Hurra! I’m Julius 


Cesar.” 

“No, Bill,” said one of the Portuguese, “you no 
July Sneezer!” 

“Tam! Do you mean to contradict me, base 
plebian? Oh, Brutus! Will you let them murder 
me? Give mea knife! I'll die like a Roman! 


“ “Of whose true, fixed and resting quality, 
Thereis no fellow in the firmament!’ ” 


And with this Bill rolled over and lay motionless 
on hischest. Several of the stoutest in the forecastle 
now got hold of him, and attempted to roli him 
into his bunk. 

“Avast, there!” grunted Bill, “hands off, you 
bloody harpies— 

“ ‘Hence! wilt thou lift up Olympus?’ ” 
Dam’me, if I don’t settle some of you, if you 
don’t let me be. Who's gota knife? Til kill you © 
all—I’'ll cut my throat—I will.” 

All this time I was an unconcerned spectator of 
Bill’s little peculiarities; but as he began to grow 
rather desperate, I advised him to turn in. He 
stared at me a moment, as if he could not believe 
his eyes, then bursting into a theatrical fit of de- 
spair, exclaimed — “Et tu, Brute? Then fall, 
Cesar '—Gentlemen and ladies, Cesar’s dead, 
please consider him defunct from this moment.— 
I'll cut my throat! I’m nobody! No! I aint no- 
body! lam Julius Cesar—a regular built Julius 
Cesar! A bloody old Roman! Chock up to the 
eyes—blast my toplights, if I aint.” 

It was useless to reason Bill out of the belief, 
that he was of ancient and illustrious birth. So 
I turned in and endeavored to get asleep. I had 
scarcely entered the land of dreams, when I was 
awakened by a noise like the growling of a hear; 
and upon listening attentively I heard Bill’s voice 
half smothered, under the blanket, endeavoring 
to articulate—“‘Who says I aint a Roman? Who 
says I aint Julius Cesar? Dam’me, sir, that’s the 
rub! Who says I aint Julius Cesar.” 


‘Nobody, Bill—go to sleep!” growled a voice 
from the opposite side of the forecastle. 

“Me sleep !” retorted Bill, attempting to rise— 
‘Who says I aint Julius Cesar? You’ve waked 
' up the wrong passenger, old fellow! I’m a tetotal, 
everlasting bloody Roman, mvself!” 
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MAIDEN'’S 


REQUIEM. 


BY H. CC. BEELER. 

* Ere I took my seat in the boatI pulled up a young 
magnolia, and planted it upon the grave of the young In- 
dian maiden, whom, 1 had forgotten to state, we had 
buried separately from the sterner and harsher sex ; feel- 
ing that the pure and delicate lily would not be a fitting 
companion for the decaying oak, that there was some- 
thing too pure in her to be contaminated by the touch, 
even in death, of the blood-stained 


a Florida Sketch, by. z. ¢. J. 


warrior. "—From 


With bright sparkling lustre the herald of morning 

Had set the dim stars from their night-vigils free ; 
Each jeaf with his gold-burnished tinsel adorning, 
As slowly we sped to the isle of Chiee. 


Enchanting and fairy-like stood the still bowers, 
Arrayed with the gemsof this rich, mellow clime; 

The sweetest and fairest of all its famed flowers 
Seemed fully disp!ayed in their beauty sublime ! 


The lime and magnolia, through green arbors gleaming, 
Waved gracefully there in their floral costume ! 
Anon on the gale their profuse odors teeming, 
Spread over Lhe isle a most fragrant perfume! 


But sad was the midnight’s !amentab!e story, 
Revealed as the dawn shed its radiant flood ; 

Pehold a dread foe in his wild dreams of glory 
Had laved his bright sabre in innocent blood ! 


The carnage had raged ’mid the dark gloom which low- 


er'd, 
Throughout the still hours of the deep-curtained night; 


"he conquered had sunk to the earth overpowered, 
Or hastily fled in a perilous flight. 


There Jay the brave chiefs, in their haggard looks blend- 
ing 
The glance of revenge with the slumber of death ; 
Swept down whilst their loved native wild-wood de- 
fending, 
A prey to the blast of the life-hunter’s breath! 


One beautiful form lay in agony bleeding, 
Apart from the gore-mangled warrior-throng ; 
With no soothing hand her wild mis’ry heeding, 
And none to avenge her indelible wrong ! 


What eye could bebold her, indiff’rently glowing, 

And never be dimm’d with fond sympaihy’s tear ? 
What bosom not grieved to its full overflowing, 

Whea thrill’d by the cries which were echoing here? 


The death glance was fast her soft features pervading 
With pale, sallow blanch, and its cold, icy chill ; 

Soon, soon must that flower be hopelessly fading— 
And soon must that bosom be silent and still ! 


Her bland, rosy lips, o’er her pearly teeth closing, 
Seemed melting with love that could never decay ; 

Her dark liquid eyes, on the blue sky reposing, 
Were with a fixed lustre fast fading away ! 


AND 
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One pitiful look !—and the “ last link is broken,” 
Which fettered the soul to its fair earthly bawn; 

The fluttering breath had evinced its last token— 
A struggle—a groan—and her spirit was gone! 


Ah! dreary and sad was the gloom which o’erclouded 
The scene where her cold lifeless body was laid ; 

And thrilling the fate which so ruthlessly shrouded 
The dying words brea’ hed by the Indian maid! 


There hearts, which had braved the terrific commotion 
That flashed when the battie its havoc had done, 
Were pierced with humanity’s plaintive emotion, 
And wept o’er the fall of the beautiful one ! 


But hark ! what deep echoes were playfully sounding 
Along the lone shores of the tenantless isle ; 
Now near—then afar through solitude bounding— 


my 


hen sinking away as though hushed for the while! 


The bug!e’s soft tones o’er the still waters stealing, 
Proclaimed that the soul of a priz’d one had fled; 

With eloquent notes too, most mournfully pealing, 
The requiem dirge of the beautiful dead! 


No cherished companion, or comrade of childhood, 
Was nigh, to shed o’er her one sorrowful tear; 

Alone through the ca!m of the deep-shaded wild-wood, 
Thestrangers’ hand marshall’d her bough-woven bier! 


There Jaid we her down to her long lonely resting, 
In hallowed charge of her cold native dust ; 

And mounted the spot with a-green grassy cresting, 
That nought might disturb its pure lingering trust ! 


A lovely magnolia, with foliage bending, 

Now spreads o’er her grave its rich roseate bloom ; 
Far over the ocean its sweet fragrance sending, 

As incense from off the fair Indian’s tomb ! 


‘ 





THE LAND-BOUND SAILOR’S WISH. 


On for my home! my oaken home 

On the white foam, the ocean foam,— 

Where like the bird, the restril bird, 
Whenstorms are heard, and waves are stirr’d, 
I’d dash along, I’d flash along 

With shout and song, and cloudy throng, 

O’er waters wild, an ocean child. 


Oh for the sea! the wide spread sea, 
Its shadow’d lea, room for the free, 
A bark as swift as stormy drift 
Along doth lift: no worldly thrift, 
Or riches sheen; a bright blade keen, 
Its sunny gleam, is all I ween— 

Nor need of gold, or silken fold. 


Ah me! I’m sad, l’msighing sad, 

While ye are glad, are smiling glad : 

I would not stay upon your clay! 

Though ye would lay my weary way 

With gems and gold, and wealth untold, 
With seamen bold, where dark waves roll’d, 
I’dturn away—to sea away. 


N. B. 
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SKETCHES OF THE FLORIDA WAR. 


NUMBER I. 


A CRUISE IN LAKE OKACHIOBEE. 


Ir a toilsome paddle of three days’ continuance, 
through the dark gloom of a cypress swamp, so 
dense that the up-and-down rays of a tropics! sun 
could neither penetrate nor remove the death-like 
chill which pervaded it; where no sound bro! e 
upon the ear, save the mournful moaning of the 
breeze, as it swept among the moss-hung and 
gnarled branches of the tall trees, which, 

“In many asadd’ning syllable. repeated 
Their wild and savage legends to the winds ;”’ 
the distant thunder-like moan of the alligator, or 
the startling hiss of the speckled moccasin, which 
would slide from the tree-roots down into its 
slimy bed,—where every thing combined to ac- 
count for the Indian’s belief, that sinning souls 
are doomed cternally to wander through the cy- 
press-shaded bog, a kind of mud-wrapped pur- 
gatory ; (and indeed the fantastic shapes assumed 
by the gnarled, branch-modelled masses of pen- 
dant moss, would give rise to strange ideas in the 
breasts of more civilized and less superstitious 
persons than the ‘“ untutored savage,” especially 
when alone in the dimness of twilight, rendered 
darker by perpetual shade;) if all this would 
prepare one to gaze appreciatingly on Nature, 
clad in her loveliest robes, revelling in her fairest 
bowers, we were fully prepared to appreciate her 
thrilling beauty, as we emerged from the ‘ big ey- 
press” inte lake Okachobee. 

From the narrow muddy channel which mean- 
ders in many a winding bayou through this vast 
swamp, we opened into a broad and beautiful lake, 
on the clear licht blue waves of which, the first 
soft rays of a spring morning’s sun were glittcring 
like tear-bedewed lashes over a beautiful woman’s 
azure eye, and whose bosom was dotted with islands 
from which arose as monuments of Nature’s taste 
and power, the lofty magnolia, its snow-white flow- 
ers lying in the scooped-out bosom of its dark green 
leaves, the orange and the fragrant lemon, while 
luscious grapes hung temptingly from their lofty, 
climbing vines; and beneath, the timid violet, 
the air-scenting myrtle and honeysuckle, with 
a thousand other tropical fruits and flowers, car- 
peted the productive earth. 

As I gazed on the fairy-land-like and most 
beautiful scene, I felt that with one loved and 
loving companion, I could here dream away exis- 
tence, without a wish for change—our hearts ren- 
dered pure and innocent by the quict and beauty 
ct this second Eden ; and involuntarily my heart’s 
vision threw a retrospective glance towards the 
“ dark-eyed Spanish maid,” who had before-time 
stood with me on the parapet of the old castle at 
St. Augustine, listening to the impassioned vows 
of a young and adoring heart, while from her 
lustrous eyes the olittering pearls of joy dropped 
like nectar-dew from heaven on the envied earth. 
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But my mind soon turned again to the scene 
before me; and then I thought of the original 
(should I not say rightful?) owners of the soil, 
those whose rights of inheritance we were ruth- 
lessly trampling upon, whom with blood-stained 
hands we were even now pursuing; and I 
sighed as 


“1 thought how man had cursed 
What beaven tad made so glorious!” 

My reverie was interrupted by the discovery of a 
smoke on one of the distant islands. We well 
knew that our fricnds in this neighborhood were 
few, and at once began preparing fer a duty, 
which, to our sorrow and loss, we had before 
found fraught with danger—that of advancing in 
our boats upon an island fringed with hammock 
to the water’s edge, where an ambushed foe could 
lie in perfect safety and concealment, while they 
poured death and destruction into our ranks. 

The men, urged by excited feelings, drove our 
little boats swiftly over the placid surface of the 
lake, towards the smoke. Now, however, signal 
smokes were seen to ascend from the different 
parts of the lake, and we infirred from this that 
we were not only discovered, but were running 
ourselves into a “scrape” as faust as possible. 
Canoes were darting along in our advance towards 
the largest island of the group, and it was evident 
that the Indians there intended en masse to dispute 
our irruption into their domains. 

As we approached the island, at a distance we 
could see their dark red forms glancing about 
among the trees, and every now and then a shrill 
and prolonged yell would come zcross the waters, 
sounding like the petrel’s cry before a storm. Eut 
as we neared the island, all acain became still 
and quiet; not a motion was visible on the flow- 
ery banks, but the steady waving toand fro of the 
ereen branches in the breeze, and the crics of 
circling birds which were driven from their nests 
beneath. We wel] knew the meaning of this 
ominous stillness: we had before felt its force. 
With our arms prepared, slowly and firmly we 
rowed in extended line towards the treacherous 
hammock. We were soon almost within rifle 
shot, when the order, “spring to your oars,” was 
given ; and, swiftly as the arrow speeds from the 
twanging bow, our light boats parted the water, 
While their keels grated on the sand, the silence 
of the hammock was broken. It seemed to be one 
perfect sheet of fire for an instant; and then, 
loud above the groans of wounded and dying, 
the sharp crack of rifles, and the heavier roar of 
our musketry, rose the shrill war-whoop, ringing 
like hell's chariveri in our ears. The impetus 
given to our boatsdrove them high on the shore, 
and in an instant the battle was over. One volley 
of our musketry, which hailed buck-shot and 
ounce bullets through the hammock, and with a 
cheer the men rushed to the charge with the bay- 
onet; but the wily foe had fled, and when in the 
hot pursuit, we gained the opposite side of the 
island, we beheld them already far out of the lake 
en route for the main land. While the warriors 
were engaged in opposing our landing, the we- 
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men and children had mustered in their canoes, 
for flight; and the men, with the savage yet 
keen-witted policy used throughout the war, had 
fled as soon as their first fire had been delivered, 
they having done all the harmthey could without 
endangering the defeat of their party. | may safely 


JOURNAL AND 


say, that of all the actions during the war, one ha/f 


ended without the loss of a man on the side of 
the enemy, while many of the whites were killed. 
This I do not attribute to any want of skill or bra- 
very on the side of the whites, but to the fact of the 


Indians being better acquainted with the country— | 


therefore advancing or retreatine with oreater fa- 
cility, and also that for the first three years of the 
war, the whites too often foucht in solid ranks, 
instead of ‘“‘treeing it” after the present approved 
style. But 1 beg your pardon, reader, for digress- 
ing. Let us return tothe yarn. 

In this instance the Indians had not escaped 
entirely unscathed, for five of their warriors lay 
stretched upon the field, and the tracks of the 
fugitives were marked with blood, while one 
young girl, wounded mortally by some random 
shot, lay weltering in agony. ‘Tears filled every 
eye, as she uttered probably the only English words 
she knew,—“ me sick !” 

Of our party, some whose hearts, but an hour 
before, beat lightly and free in bosoms filled with 
glorious aspirations, now were cold and stilled 
forever; others, yet living, whose anguish was 
too great to be concealed beneath the veil of silent 
fortitude, with eyes rolling in agony, clammy 
brows and blanched lips, broke forth in piteous 
groans, praying for death to ease them of their 
pain. 

The misery of that young girl wrung hearts 
that were used to death in all its various shapes. 
Asshe lay extended upon the green grass, among 
her kindred wild-flowers, her head pillowed upon 
the jackets of our commiserating tars, her full 
black eyes spoke a touching reproach to every 
heart; and when at last her tortured soul burst 
from the encumbering clay, we felt that it took 
its flight, to be a witness against the actors in this 
dreadful tragedy, before the tribunal of a just 
God. 

Like nearly all the the Seminole women, her 
form was delicately perfect in symmetry ; her skin, 


though dark, clear and transparent as the rind of 


the pomegranate; her hair long, black and silken; 
her features regular, and her large melting black 
eye—I shall never forget it! 

Our forces being too much fatigued and crippled 
to pursue the enemy, took up their quarters in 
the deserted huts; and while our surgeon was 
engaged in alleviating the sufferings of the wound- 
ed, with a slight guard I strolled over the island. 
The Indians apparently had long cultivated the 
rich soil, and in their fields I found corn, melons. 
bananas, plantains, sugar cane, pine-apples, and 
tobacco, ‘all growing luxuriantly. The fields 
showed the marks of neither hoe nor plough. 
The undergrowth was removed; the larger trees 
having been girdled, were leafless, and therefore 
did not injure the crops with shade. 
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The setting sun mingled his mellow purple 
with the liquid blue of the western sky, when the 
buzle’s swelling notes echoed over the still, calm 
surface of the beautiful lake, calling together our 
saddened band, for the purpose of burying the 
dead, preparatory to making an early start in the 
morning. 

Atthe foot of an old Indian mound, beneath 
the wide-spread, drooping branches of a large cy- 
press, our men had scooped out a shallow pit; 
and there, in the still solemn hour of twilight, we 
laid them, friend and foe, coffinless and un- 
shrouded, with no funeral service but the inward 
heart-wrought prayer, or the long drawn sigh, 
that pumped from many a fearless eye the tears, 
which stranger-like coursed down the furrowed 
channels of weather-beaten, time-marked cheeks. 
Than sailors, none more deeply or keenly feel the 
the loss of beloved friends and comrades, to whom 
by long association amid the buffetings of the 
gale, the varyings of life, the pleasures few and 
far between of their wayward existence, and 
their many dangers, they become attached; and 
though at the burial scene no formal or outward 
appearance of “mourning” 


“‘outspread itscold unmeaning gloom around,” 





there were those who felt and mourned their 
loss as deeply as silence, that true portraiture of 
grief, could tell. 

After the last sad rights had been thus hastily 
performed, I wandered out from the camp. The 
moon rose, casting its melancholy-wrapping light 
upon our sleeping men; and, tired with exertion 
and excitement, I wrapped the folds of my boat- 
cloak closer around me, casting myself upon a 
grassy bank, while my mind roamed far and wide, 
among distant friends and scenes that were da-u 
guerreotyped upon my heart’s tablet. Looking 
up at the pale orb, which sailed in queenly ma- 
jesty through the blue, cloud-islanded ocean of 
ether, 1 thought of Moore’s beautiful idea : 

“Sweet moon! if like Crotona’s sage, 

By anv spell my hand could dare 

To make thy disk its ample page, 

And write my thoughts, my wishes there ; 
How many a friend, whose careless eye 
Now wanders o’er the starry sky, 
Shou'd smi'e upon the orh, to meet 

The recollection kind and sweet: 

The reveries of fond regret ; 

The promise never to forget ; 


And all my heart and soul would send 
To many a dear loved, distant friend. ” 


My senses, drowned in the dreamy revery pro- 
duced by the strange yet beautiful wish of the 
poet, gradually gave way to the advances of 


“ Tir’d Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” 


from which the sweet carolling of birds and the 
bugle’s call aroused me, to look upon the first 
rosy blush of the young day, as it timidly stole 
from its night-shadowed couch, kissing the pearly 
dew-drops from the monopolising flowers, and ap- 
plying the last finishing color-touch of perfection 
to Dame Nature’s toilet. 

Hastily we made our dejewne, which delicate 
repast consisted of raw pork and ship’s biscuit, 
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THE FLORIDA WAR, 
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and manning our boats, prepared to leave this | 


sadly beautiful island. 


Ere I took my seat in the boat, I pulled up a | 
young magnolia, and planted it upon the grave | 


of the young Indian maiden, whom, | had for- | 


gotten to state, we had buried separately from the 
sterner and harsher sex,—feeling that the pure | 
and delicate lily would not be a fitting companion | 


for the decaying oak; that there was something 
too pure in her to be contaminated by the touch 
even in death, of the blood-stained warrior.* 

Some other hand had rudely carved on the barkof 
the overhanging cypress, a cross, the symbol of a 
religion probably unknown to her who had so 
lately been summoned to witness the dread reality 
of all it teaches. Bnt however ignorant of our 
religious forms that poor girl might have been, I 
doubt not that she had a religion, a pure and mo- 
ral one too; for I have yet to meet an Indian who 
does not believe in the power and goodness of a 
“Great Spirit,” who will reward the good and 
punish the wicked; I have yet to sce the savage 
who believes not in some moral-teaching faith ; 
and for many years I have occasionally met with 
the unschooled aborigines, in their own territo- 
ries and in those far southern climes, where, from 
the time of Cortez and Pizarro up, they have been 
slaves and bondsmen, held beneath a rod and 
yoke of iron. 

We left the island, and bent our course towards 
that part of the main land, to which the Indians 
had on the preceding day retreated. Our boats 
moved as lightly over the rippling waters as if 
their crews had not been diminished, and the 
eareless smile, the merry eye and lively chat, told 
how soon the chill thrown by death around men 
who are used to his presence, can be melted 
away—how light its effect on such as have felt 
and refelt his shadowy gloom. It is like a tran- 
sient shade thrown upon the surface of the blue 
ocean by a passing cloud, felt or seen but for 
a moment, while the shadow intervenes, then 
traceless past forever. 


As we rowed on, gliding over a lake that had 
never before to our knowledge borne a white 
man’s keel, unless in the early days of enter- 
prise, when Spain’s noblest cavaliers, emulous 
of Methusaleh’s reel of time, sought 


“ Through tangled brake and forest gien,” 


the fountain of perpetual youth—passing among 
the flowery islands, which, like brilliant gems of 
many hues in an azure setting, were scattered 
around us; the lively paroquet, the flamingo, with 
its coat of crimson down, and the pink curlew 
would rise in whirling circles above our heads, 
screaming forth their alarm, appearing to know 
that we were strangers and intruders there. In 
the distance, the grey-brown buzzard hovered 





*Our young and promising friend, H. C. Beeler, having 
found the a‘ove sketch in our portfolio, became so feel- 
ingly isterested in the fate of the young maiden, that he 
has sung her “requiem” in verse. It will be found in 
this number of the Journal. Our readers will be grati- 


fied to know that Mr. B. is a regular contributor. 
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over the pine-barren, seeming with his ever hun- 
gry eye to be watching for the victims of the 
battle. 

The. part of the main land towards which we 
were now approaching, was thickly wooded with 
heavy live oaks, and here and there a few moss- 
hung, spectral looking cypress trees. From our 
reckoning, we supposed ourselves near the spot, 
where Colonel, (now Brigadier General) Taylor, 
had engaged an immense body of the enemy, on 
Christmas eve, 1836, whom after a severe and 
bloody fight, he drove from their position, with the 
loss of near 159 men on his side, while, so far as 
known, the loss on the side of the enemy was com- 
paratively trifling. In this action, the hardest 
fought during the war, the gallant 6th Regiment of 
U. S. Infantry suffered greatly, one company be- 
ing almost entirely annihilated, its officers all slain, 
with one exception, and hardly aman escaped un- 
crippled. Here inthe foremost rank fell the gal- 
lant Col. Thompson, Lieut. Van Swearingen, and 
a host of others whom at present we have neither 
space nor time to enumerate. The Indians, for 
weeks prepared for the contest, had by many a 
cunning wile and stratagem, drawn Col. Taylor to 
the spot, and after delivering a few fatal fires, 
when the bayonet opened the branches of their 
covert, fled to the lake, where the Colonel having 
no boats, could not pursue them. Had the cool, 
calm, deliberate bravery here exhibited, been dis- 
played upon a civilized field, the gallant ‘6th’ would 
have been lauded to the skies, but it is thought by 
many that little glory can be gained in an Indian 
war. Is it because the wildernes hides the face of 
the menacing foe? Is it because one cannotsee the 
hand which flings death through the ranks, that 
less bravery need be displayed in the combat with 
the savage, he who has no ear for mercy, and 
thinks it a crime to give even the helpless woman 
quarter? False! unjust and mean are such ideas! 
Men can gaze upon an advancing column, when 
it moves upon the same ground asthat which they 
occupy, formed of men moulded and framed as they, 
with much more coolness than they can stand hip- 
deep in a muddy swamp where every treeand shrub- 
by bush conceals a deadly foe; where the whizofa 
rifle ball is their only warning, their music, un- 
earthly yells, which are echoed on every side by 
the groans of those who are falling unavenged 
around, by hands invisible. In such a place, at 
such a time, I have stood, and the tremor of every 
leaflet would senda chill cold as death to my 
heart; every whoop seemed the laugh of a demon. 
Waiting to drag me to my grave, and gladly would 
I then have changed my situation to an open 
plain with thrice the number of my foes around 
me, where I could meet them unaccompanied by 
the horrors which their mode of warfare causes 
the imagination to paint. 

True, alas for many of the brave and already 
forgotten fallen; too true is the far echoed idea 
that there is no honor, no credit to be gained in 
such a war. There in the distant forest they 
have fallen unwept, oftentimes unknown; there 
they have found unshrouded a soldier’s shallow 
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grave, no monument but the hoary trees above 
them, no friend to tell their virtues, their history 
or death, or to mourn their loss—there forgotten 
they lie in the damp morass, their memory already 
covered with the mould of oblivion. 

We neared the shore cautiously, expecting and 
fearing a reception similar to that which | have be- 
fore described, but not a sound or motion indicated 
the existence of a human being. A small herd 
of red deer standing on the bank, quietly gazing 
at us, satisfied us that there was no danger to be 
apprehended, and at once we landed. On gaining 
the shore, we found that we were indeed on the 
“battle sround,’—the broken and dead branches 
of trees shattered by balls. scraps of clothing and 
stumps of smallsaplings which had been cut down 
for litters, all betokened the place. A short dis- 
tance from the thicket, a few large mounds, on 
which the young grass had just began to forma 
sod, and wild violets to bloom, showed where laid 
all that was earthly of the gallant fallen. 


The Indians had apparently been awaiting an 
attack in this place for days, judging from the ash- 
es of their numerous camp fires. They had even 
cut notches in the large live oak trees which skir- 
ted the open ground, in which to ensure a fatal aim 
they had rested their rifles. Dreadfully fetal was 
that first fire which lit up the gloom of the dark 
hammock, like lightning in a night storm, making 
the succeeding darkness doubly horrible. 

Now however, all was quiet and peaceful. The 
deer and its light limbed fawn grazed and gambol- 
ed upon the late scene of battle, the wild flowers 
threw their fragrant breath upon the air; and the 
clear waters of the sparkling streamlct poured forth 
brightly into the lake, as if they had never been 
tinged with the ruddy life-tide which had been shed 
upon their pebbly banks. The sweet singing of 
birds echoed through the forest, where late hell's 
own music had rung its wildest notes, freezing the 
half curdled veins of the dying, and startling the 
bravest of them all. 

Seeing nothing of the enemy, we re-embarked 
in our boats and returned to the island, where we 
set to work, according to “orders from head quar- 
ters,” at destroying the half-ripened crops of the na- 
tives and burning their palmthatched huts. While 
the work of destruction was progressing—while 
their corn and fruits were falling beneath our all 
devouring hands, and we were tearing down their 
lovely arbors, treading in paths where the young 
and tender infant reminded me of the joyous sum- 
mer hours of bare footed childhood, I thought that 
there was almost an excuse for their savage excess 
of revenge. WhileI thought of their homes made 
desolate their crops destroyed; their fathers, sons, 
husbands and even tender women and children fal- 
ling before the sweeping scythe of persecution, 
with reflection at my side, Icould scarce wonder 
that their every wish should be, 

“Vengeance! dire vengeance on wretches who had cast 

O’er them and a!/ they loved, that ruinous blast.” 

I felt that they were fighting for rights derived from 
acommon father, and when I thought of their op- 
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pression, I wondered that a just, merciful, and 
all powerful God, could look down on this black 
injustice; suffering its originalors, or even its per- 
petrators to go free upon the earth, enjoying bles- 
sings which they have snatched from the hands of 
the poor Aborigines, glorying in the possession 
of blood-bought, honor-damning, infamy-stained 
property. But allin wis good time, we are born to 
obey, and should not cavil at the mysteries which 
lie beyond the incomprehensible grasp of our fee- 
ble minds. 

In saying these things, I would not have a read- 
er think that I mean to reflect aught against the 
characters of my brave commrades in arms, who 
served through that perilous, ill-starred and «l-paid 
war. No, in doing them that injustice, I myself 
would suffer. It was not they who were blamea- 
ble for the war, or the sufferings of the abused 
savage; it was the black—hearted, no-souled policy 
of the men who raised the war by oppressing and 
driving the Indians mad with sufferings; the men 
who sfole their property, burned their homes, de- 
stroyed their crops, and when the injured came to 
them for redress, gave tt at the whipping post, in 
irons on the stocks. 

These are no false or unfounded charges. My 


) heart burns with indignation as I call to mind the 
; innumerable outrages, some of which this paper 
} would blacken to hold, that J /now were perpetra- 





ted upon the Indians, and which gave rise to the 
war. We were ordered there by our superiors, and 
our duty was to obey their orders. 

I will not attempt at present either to justify or 
condemn the management ofa war which cost our 
country nearly fifty millions of dollars, and three 
thousand valuable Jives; but shallin my future num- 
bers attempt only to eke out my yarns, with facts 
and truth deduced from personal observation made 
during four years of hard service in that land of 
birds and alligators, mud and flowers, deer and cat- 
amounts, wherein, according to the chronicles of 
Ponce de Leon, Hernandes de Soto and others, 
bubbles up in secresy the revivifying ‘fountain of 
eternal youth,” . 

Appropos with “ fountains,” there is a fresh wa- 
ter fountain rising out of the sea, off the entrance 
of the Matanzas pass of St. Augustine Bay. It 
lies about S. by W. from the old Spanish fort, 
and is about three miles from the shore. The 
water is perfectly fresh, and boils up to the height 
of 25 to 30 inches above the surrounding ocean. 
This is a matter for philosophers and scientific 
men to cogitate upon, especially as the highest 
land within some hundred miles of the spot, is 
only 178 feet above sea level. 

This is not the fountain of youth, however—for 
though we have tasted its clear waters, we find 
that old Time has us fully under-weigh, and is 
fanning us along a few knots fasterthan we think 
pleasant or even right. He has our hair by the 
“ forelock,” and he pulls so hard that we fear he’ll 
soon stretch the color out of it. That celebrated 
fount may lie among the sulphur springs in which 
the rivers St. John’s and Suwanee head. 

gE. Z. C. Je 
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THE GRAVE. 
BY G. T. STEWART. 


Wuo, that possesses the feelings and sus- 
ceptibilities of humanity, has ever entered the 
limits of a church-yard, without experiencing an 
involuntary conviction that he is treading on hal- 
lowed earth? There is an influence hovering 
about the tabernacle of the dead, which is at war 
with the spirit of this world. The votary of sub- 
lunary pleasure flies its bounds as the gloomy 
habitation of wo. Guilt turns with trembling 
haste from its portals—ambition pauses at the 
threshold ; the voice of senseless mirth breaks not 
its solemn stillness. There is an inspiration 
blended with the very atmosphere, that mellows 
the heart of the visitant to a mournful sympathy— 
a spell that disarms passion of its strength, and 
every unholy feeling is drowned in the strong 
gush of its associations. How sweet to enter 
the precincts of the solemn cemetery! to press 
the green turfthat mantles its bosom! to wander 
amid the monuments of the departed, those land- 
marks of Time—those indices that mark the path- 
way of Death—the silent monitors of earth, alike 
revealing the history of our mortality, and herald- 
ing the danger of an eternal future! How sweet 
to bow over the tomb of departed friendship, and 
drink in the dews of remembrance as they distil 
from the overspreading cypress or the bending 
willow. Thechurch-yard ever teems with morals; 
and the grave of buried friendship has a voice to 
the heart of the mourner, sad it is true, but rich 
with exemplary precept; it speaks the repose of 
virtue or the catastrophe of vice—the wreck of 
early genius, or the rest of the lofty and matured 
intellect ; it has a cheer for fainting virtue, and a 
deep monition for the wanton in the tempter’s 
path. I love to stand in its solemn portal, to 
listen to the voice of its admonitions, and pluck 
the moral that blooms on its bosom. How conge- 
nial to the melancholy mind to stand on this neu- 
tral ground, that divides Time and Eternity—to 
review the past and muse on the future. To the 
narrow vision of the unbeliever, the tomb is but 
an evidence of the fleeting character of nature’s 
noblest creation—the common receptacle of sense 
and thought, which oblivion has stamped with 
its own enduring seal. To him the Jody is the 
man—the soul but an attendant guide, sent to 
lighten up his path to the grave and consequent 
oblivion—mortal like itself, and subject to the 
same catastrophe. The tomb but admonishes him 
to seek the pleasures of “to-day ;” it but reminds 
him of life’s evanescence: he rushes from the con- 
templation of his destiny—plunges into the stream 
of dissipation, measures his appointed round,— 
drains the chalice of earthly pleasure, curses its 
deceitful dregs, and startles from the annihilating 
abyss, as fate hurries him to its verge! But infi- 
delity draws not its belief from the church-yard. 
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Who amid its votaries has won his belief from 
reflections at the tomb? The empire of the grave 
is one mighty, pervading despotism—/ere the ty- 
rant and ¢here the victim: there is no intermediate 
grade. The peasant is as kingly in his slumbers 
as the once sceptred prince. Death is a grand 
leveller: the serf heeds not his lord; the coronet 
is fallen and crumbled; the jewelled diadem has 
lost its glitter; the purple is exchanged for the 
garments of the grave. But it is a despotism that 
befits the wearied tempest-tossed voyager of time— 
a reion of deep unbroken repose. Here may the 
care-worn child of sorrow, who has passed through 
the fires of earthly tribulation, and has struggled 
with the lava-billows of accumulating grief, find a 
termination of his cares, oblivion for his woes 
and rest from his toils in the genial embrace of the 
tomb. Hither care and sorrow cannot come; 
here has the line of demarkation been thrown, 
where the waters of sorrow and pleasure must 
cease to blend their incongruent elements, and 
hence in divided channels move on in their bound- 
less flow: here may man, dishonored and fallen, 
find a refuge from the buffetings of adversity, 
from the miseries of an errant and mortal exis- 
tence, and seck repose in the slumbers of that 
nicht, whose silence shall be unbroken save by 
the peal of the resurrection trump, and whose 
darkness shall vanish only in the dawn of eternity. 





THE MERMAID. 


BY MISS E. A. EVANS. 


I. 

CoutumBta’s flag is flying, 
From the main-mast fair and free, 

Where fragrant gales are sighing 
O’er India’s summer sea ; 

And a sailor walks the deck alone, 
Beneath the moon’s soft ray— 

His glance is o’er the waters thrown, 
His heart is far away ; 

So calmly wears the evening on, 
Till the starry cross on high 

Gives warning toour mariner, 
The midnight hour draws nigh. 


II. 


Then forth he springs with sudden smile, 
For near the ship a fairy isle 
Lies in the moonlight, green and Jone, 
And on the wind a heavenly tone 
Of love and song is passing by ; 
Again he strains his eager eye, 
And through the envious night’s dim veil, 
A lovely sea-nymph, purely pale, 
With long hair in the moon-heams shining, 
Upon a foam-swept rock reclining, 
Holds out to him her hand of snow, 
And sings in numbers sweet and low. 
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IIf. 
*“ Come, sailor, come! to the sea-maid’s throne, 
*Mid the mossy dells of the island lone, 
Where odors rise from its blushing flowers, 
Where coolness breathes from i!s dewey bowers ; 
And when the day god gleams from on high, 
Or the storm-king frowns in the dark’ning sky, 
By the fleet waves borne, in my own swift shell 
I will guide thee down where my sea-mates dwell 


IV. 
There, in the ocean’s radiant halls, 
Diamonds flash from the peari-laid walls, 
And wreaths of the fadeless cora! twine 
Their glowiug stems ’mid the sparkling brine 
And the golden floors soft echoes ring, 
From the unseen shel! and the untouch’d string. 


V. 
The ardent heart of the youth beat high, 
As he gazed on the maiden’s azure eye, 
On her twining curls and her neck of snow, 
And thrill’d to the sound of her accents low ; 
But swift o’er his soul the spirit of home 
» Swept with the mermaid’s melting tone. 


VI. 
“ Sweet Lady of the golden sea, 
Adieu! I may not go with thee; 
Long leagues away the sun goes down 
O’er rock-bound hill and forest brown ; 
There wintry floods in anger roar, 
And hail beats at the cottage door,— 
But warm within a form I see, 
More dear than Indian gems to me; 
And gladdened by her soul-lit eyes, 
Farth’s rudest scenes are paradise ! 
Bless’d is the bark that bears me fast 
To her, my first love and my last. 


VIL. 
‘On sped the ship. and far away 
The mermaid’s isle of beauty lay ; 
But never again was her glad song heard, 
Or the joyful waves by her white arms stirr’d— 
Silent she wept on the lonely shore, 
For the sailor youth returned no more.” 





A BRACE OF EPIGRAMS, 
ON A SURLY, ILL-NATURED FELLOW, WHO BOASTED 
THAT HE NEVER LOST HIS TEMPER. 


B.says that, howsoever crossed, 
He never yet his temper lost; 
For one I can’t but choose 
Believe the man says what is true— 
Because, my friend, *twixt me and you, 
He has’nt much to lose ! 


B. for his motto takes “ eadem semper,” 
And boasts he never yet was out of temper : 
Perhaps "tis so—but yet, beyond a doubt, 
So little has he left, he’ll soon be out! 
a 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A TRIP TO 
HABERSHAM COUNTY, GEORGIA. 


Over country is rich in glorious scenery.— 
From the vast chain of Northern Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, all over our noble Republic, Nature dis- 
plays the most beautiful and sublime evidences of 
God's Omnipotence. In the countries of the Old 
World, men have reared structures that excite 
curiosity, and antiquaries, amid the dust of 
aves, search their history. The tombs and pyra- 
mids of Egypt are wonderful exhibitions of 
exacting despotism and yielding servility—the 
towering, crumbling walls, the ruined cities that 
are scattered over Asia, still remain, instructive 
remembrancers of fallen power—the tottering 
domes and pillars of the great Republican cities, 
still stand, bold and massive, yet beautiful relies of 
their maznificence—the sombre castles and other 
architectural remnants of Feudalism and testi- 
monials of the vicissitudes that have occurred to 
her people, abound in Europc—and all these are 
deeply interesting, as by their aid we can retrace 
accurately the progress of Man. But there is a 
more mysterious grandeur in our Rivers and 
Lakes and Oceans that have swept over buried 
Nations, whose men and whose works are alike 
entombed—in our hills and mountains and caverns, 
within whose recesses are to be found dim me- 
morials of races of men who have left nothing 
authentic of themselves, either above or under 
the earth. 

As a people, we too little regard what is our 
own. Most certainly we too lightly appreciate 
American scenery. There are many scctions of 
our country singularly picturesque and lovely, 
that are perhaps less known even to our read- 
ing public than the remote regions of Kamskatka. 
There is an indifference which some consider 
commendable, to every thing American. It ex- 
tends not only to the physical features of our 
country, but to the people who inhabit it. The 
Northerner is too apt tothink the Southron dis- 
connected from him, not only by distance but by 
want of sympathy, and the latter is too much 
disposed to think that all the movements of the 
former, both political and social, are actuated by 
sinister motives. This feeling is far from being 
consonant with that which should distinguish the 
citizens of a Republic standing alone in the 
world as the bulwark of all those civil and re- 
ligious principles which the annals of mankind 
show to be essential to its well being. As Ameri- 
cans we should become more thoroughly Ameri- 
canized. Nota foot on the broad surface of this 
Union should be devoid of interest—not a citizen, 
no matter from whence he comes, but should en- 
joy all those kind and fraternal reciprocities that 
patriotism enjoins upon countrymen to extend to 
one another. 

It was for reasons that the above sentiments 
suggested, that the writer of this, at the request 
of one of the Editors of this Journal, was induced 
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to place upon paper and allow to go to press, his 
recollections of a short excursion, which to him 
was very delightful and_ instructive. 
adopted the narrative style because it is more 
natural, and has used the personal pronoun in the 
first person, because to him it would be exceeding- 
ly absurd to avoid it in descriptions where he 
would wish to be undisturbed by thoughts about 
the arrangement of words, although he is fully 
conscious that he hazards the criticisms of those 


— 


He has 


who are averse to the use of that adinitted repre- 


sentative of egotism. It is to be hoped that all 
who are very sensitive on the subject will re- 
member that this is an unambitious sketch by one 
who relies upon the good sense of his readers so 
far as to believe that they will be more attentive 
to the thouchts which this article suggests than 
to the words by which they are conveyed. 

It was in the month of August, 1842, that, with 
a view to obtain relief from the warmth of the 
climate in lower Georgia, in common with 
many from the low country, I visited the 
mountain scenery of Habersham County. The 
Commencement at Athens was over, and after hav- 
ing observed the Georgian beauty there assembled, 
with an interest which the way-faring man can 
rightfully evince, as a privilege peculiarly his 
own, and listened to the eloquence of speakers 
who happily combined in theircollegiate exercises, 
entertainment with instruction, I betook myself 
to the hills and the mountains, the rivers and 
cataracts of the up country, that I might in the 
same excursion mingle the delights that the 
beauty and genius which adorned a_ brilliant 
Collegiate Commencement awakened, with the 
emotions that arise from contemplating in their 
native grandeur those enduring monuments of 
God’s power. 

The road from Athens to Clarksville does not 
become interesting until one reaches Habersham 
County. Along the first portion of it there is 
not only a want of land culture, but an absence 
of that bold and rugged seenery which redeems 
even the wilderness from tediousness. As one 
travels north the timber is observed to be larger, 
and the face of Nature assumes a more rugged 
aspect. On the first evening after leaving Athens, 
I arrived at one of those farm-houses which 


abound at the South, where the traveler finds for | 


his convenience the dwelling of the agriculturist 
converted for the time being into a Hotel. The 
next day I called upon Gen. W—, with whom I 


had formed a previous acquaintance, and who was | 
at the time Speaker of the House of Representa- | 


tives uf Georgia. He is a gentleman of much 
native shrewdness, though rather uncultivated, 
an old citizen of that county, and fitted from his 
sympathies and the formation of his mind to rep- 
resent the population of the Cherokee country.— 
His farm is under good cultivation, and himself 
and neighbors raise to advantage wheat and other 
productions, which are supposed to be unprofita- 
ble articles of culture in the South. The soil and 
climate are thought to be not well adapted to the 
growing of cotton. On Sunday we went to 
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Church, and it was pleasant both before and 
after service, to observe the warm greetings of his 
constituency. The relation between Representa- 
tive and constituent there, is very close; and wo 
be unto hin who cherishes political ambition, and 
yet deports himself with an aristocractic bearing. 
He will find his aspirations, however humble, 
have overleaped themselves, if he forget the hands 
from whence his honors come! During the 
service, we had an exhortation from an old man, 
trembling under the weight of time, and just 
ready to commence that mysterious journey 
through the spiritual world, which humanity 
shudders to contemplate. But the tremor in his 
limbs was not from cowering fear. It was age that 
had made them treacherous to the christian spirit 
that burned within him. His clear eye and manly 
contour gave assurance that the words of confi- 
dence which he spoke, were felt, however faltering 
the voice that uttered them. Ever will the recol- 
lections that cluster around that secluded log 
church be retained! ‘There is, sometimes, an 
awe-commanding influence that falls upon the 
stranger when he visits the temples an adventurous 
people have dedicated to God amid the fastnesses 
of Nature, more powerful than is felt within the 
proudest walls which the genius of Man can rear. 

The morning after, I went to Clarksville. The 
road which I traveled was over a ridge which 
separates the waters of the Chatahoochee from 
those of the Savannah. From it you can discern 
extended plains and forests and lofty elevations, 
with the clouds that roll beneath their summits.— 
Whilst on the road a storm arose, which, when 
the rain ceased, added to the magnificence of the 
view. Inthe far distance, the black clouds could 
be seen in contrast with the light which played 
upon the mountain tops, asif attempting to dispel 
the gloom that hung like a pall over the Earth 
beneath. 

Clarksville is a small place that is resorted to 
in the summer months, on account of its healthful 
location and the interesting scenery which is 
within short rides of it. After dining at a Hotel, 
with which, perhaps, there was no other serious 
fault to be found than that they had neglected to 
build up sufficiently warm fires for rain-drenched 
travelers, (an inconvenience very common in warm 
climates) I started for Tallulah Falls, the greatest 
among the many attractions which distinguish 
that region. I did notreach the point at which 
the road diverges to the Falls, until after sun-set. 
But trusting to a good horse and a strong buggy, 
I drove into the forest. Ere long, precipitious hills 
and the roar of waters made it evident that the 
Falls were im the neighborhood. After considera- 
ble time spent in winding among the trees, I dis- 
covered a log-house, which proved to be the resting 
place provided for visiters. There the night was 
spent in the company of a couple of students, one of 
them a first honor man, who had just graduated 
at Athens. The sound of the water was con- 
stantly rumbling in our ears, but our host, who 
officiated as guide, told us that it would be perilous 
to visit the Falls before morning. 
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In the morning we visited the Falls. Near 
them is a site from which we could see the hills of 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, and South 
Carolina. The scope of country which such 
a view presents can be better pictured to 
the mind simply by the imagination of the reader, 
than by a description of the scenery, however 
minute. The first point to which our guide took 
us was Pulpit Rock, or, as it is termed, the ‘Devil's 
Pulpit.” And from that rock, twelve hundred 
feet above the river Tallulah, | beheld, what, in 
some respects, was the grandest prospect | had 
ever witnessed. ‘The immense extent of country 
—the tops of lofty trees that were far below me— 
the massive rocks upon the opposite side—the 
river in the depths beneath, tumbling over five 
cascades, seeming no larger than a rivulet—the 
hawks, that appeared like little birds, and, as the 
eye was directed downward, that dwindling of 
every object, by which we more completely re- 
alize the distance from the summit of a height to 
its base—all conspire to make the view, to my 
mind, second only to Niagara in sublimity. Indeed 
the rock scenery is more imposing. From the 
“Pulpit” we followed the guide down a very rug- 
ged and precipitous path to the Falls. ‘They are 
composed of five cascades, which have received 
the names of Lodore, Oceana, Tempesta, Horicon 
and Serpentine, some perpendicular and others 
inclined, the former, [ should think, varying from 
thirty to fifty feet in height. The river is con- 
fined by the rocks within narrow boundaries, and 
first precipitates itself over the Lodore, after 
which it falls into a kind of basin, where after 
whirling in eddies it pours over the Oceana, so 
termed from the roaring waves of foam that roll 
over an inclined mass of ledged rocks—it again 
falls into another basin from which it rushes over 
the Tempesta, as if it were indeed driven by the 
tempest’s force, darting from the rocks against 
which it strikes below with lightning speed— 
again its waters are collected as before. and pass 
over the “Horicon,” (signifying in the Indian lan- 
guage “silvery waters”) until it glides away in a 
beautifully winding direction over Serpentine Cas- 
cades. The intelligent reader will appreciate at 
once thecharacter of such scenery, and I forbear 
further description. But let me be allowed to say, 
that there is, perhaps, but one other fall of water 
in this country which surpasses it in that awe- 
inspiring grandeur, that overwhelms even the 
worlding with a momentary realization of the 
majesty of his God. 

From Tallulah Falls I went toCurrahee Moun- 
tains, another place of interest in that county.— 
The road from Tallulah to Currahece is, as would 
be supposed ina new and hilly country, unadapted 
to rapid traveling, but almost every mile in that 
entire section presents some object of interest. I 
reached the place which receives visitors after 
dark, where | found an interesting party of ladies 
and gentlemen. The next morning we ascended 
the Mountain. From its top the view is most 
beautiful, presenting to the eye an extensive range 
of forests. Within a few miles of Currahce 
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Mountain are Tocoa Falls. Anxious to see what 
{ had heard described as so lovely, I hastened to 
them. And truly there can scarcely be another 
waterfall in the world that presents such an ex- 
quisite combination of beauty and grandeur.— 
‘l'ocoa, its waters as limpid as if fresh from a 
rocky fountain, at the time I saw it in August, was 
no Jarger thana creek. It emerges from the woods, 
and first passes over slight clevations of rock that 
rise within a short distance of each other and ex- 
tend in even heights across the stream. The 
channel then narrows, and the almost rivulet 
falls over a precipice one hundred and eighty four 
feet high, diffusing itself into spray long before 
it reaches the ground beneath. Not wishing to be 
disturbed by the wise sayings of a guide, | left my 
horse with a farmer who receives travelers, and 
after inquiring the way, pursued the path to the 
Falls alone. It is approached from below, and 
never was I so fully impressed with a sense of the 
beautiful as at the moment I looked up and beheld 
that lofty column of spray, contrasting as it did 
with towering, craggy rocks on either side. 

F’rom thence by appointment with Mr. M., 
the proprictor of the lands surrounding the moun- 
tain andthe falls just described, | visited the iron 
works near Clarksville. They are situated, if I 
remember accurately, on one of the branches of 
the Chatahoochee. And here again nature seemed 
determined to render utility subservient to beauty. 
The river, which gives an immense water power, 
makes an extensive curve, within which are two 
falls of water, that present to the mind not only 
an idea of their complete adaptation to the pur- 
poses to which they are in part appropriated, 
but likewise of their striking beauty. Iron ore 
abounds in the neighborhood, and the Company 
anticipated success in their enterprise. 

| accompanied Mr. M. to his house, where I 
had the pleasure of enjoying the hospitalities of a 
South Carolina gentleman, who reminds one of 
that generous Southern feeling which is said to 
have been peculiar to the old Virginians and 
cavaliers of South Carolina. 

After spending a few days with Mr. M., during 
which I visited with him several gold deposites 
which he is working, I wended my way to Yonah 
mountain. Major W., who owns a large planta- 
tion in Nagoochee valley, which lies beneath the 
mountain, accompanied me from his residence in 
the valley to Mount Yonah. We started in the 
afternoon, and when we arrived at the base of the 
mountain, ascended with our horses until we 
reached about midway. When we reached the 
summi tof Yonah, which rears itself thousands of 
feet above the level of the sea, a prospect of as- 
tonishing grandeur was before us. ‘There are se- 
veral points of view from the mountain. Beneath 
the southern side lies Nagoochee valley, very 
beautiful and productive. From the eastern side, 
Clarksville, although distant from the mountain, 
seems as if it were just below. A vast extent of 
country is displayed to the beholder. But from 
the western point a view of unparalleled magni- 
ficence bursts upon the vison. An August sun 
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was just declining among the mountains of the 
west. They are an extension of the Alleghany 
range, and rise at irregular intervals, sometimes 
running parallel with each other. At the south, 
the vast cold revion stretches itself, covering an 
area of thousinds of miles. When the atmos- 
phere is clear, Dahlonega can be seen, al- 
thourh between forty and fifty miles distant. We 
beheld the tower upon Rock mountain, although 
at the distance of seventy-four miles. While 
reclining upon the rocks, and conversing in refe- 
rence to the mines of gold which now lic hidden 
beneath the surface of that vast cold resion, and 
which, if extracted, would amount to millions of 
dollars in value, we cast our eyes to the west, 
when it seemed as if the world was in a blaze! 
The illusion was produced by the rays of the 
setting sun as they fell upon the tops of the 
mountains, and into their immense ravines. We 
returned tothe Major’s residence after moonlight. 
The moon threw a light on surrounding objects, 
which contrasted beautifully with that produced 
by the sun a few moments before. 

Besides its beautiful scenery, the up-country of 
Georgia possesses advantages for manufacturing 
equalled by but few sections of the Union. All 
that is necessary to make her a creat manu fic- 
turing stxte, is enterprising and ingenious labor. 
Habersham county is peculiarly adapted to the 
manuficturing both of cotton fabrics and min- 
erals, and alone presents a ficld for the profitable 
investment of animmense capital. Those natural 
advantages which, as the history of manufactures 
has shown, contribute to the most complete suc- 
cess, are combined in that county, and, indeed, 
throughout the entire Cherokee region. 
rail roads that are already completed and projected 
in Georgia, will unquestionably give an impetus 
to industry in its various forms: as it is not to be 
presumed that a people so acute and adventurous 
as ours, will permit such facilities for manufac- 
turing and transportation to remain unemployed. 
To the philosophical statesman, Georgia will ap- 
pear the grand connecting link that is to bind, by 
inseparable interests, the North to the South, and 
add streneth to that chain which now holds the 
states of our Republic in union together. 

E. P. N. 





SONNET.—TO HENRIETTA. 
To lay me at thy feet, and in thine eye 
To gaze, noting the soft swect flush 
Of hidden thouzht causing thy cheek to blush 
With magic dies, such as the sunset sky 
Wears on its brow when day is passing by— 
To bear thy voice in music numbers gush 
Like melody from heaven; to see the rush 
Of tenderness into thy glance—the sigh 
Of thy young heart to catch, ere blending 
With the rude air I half its feeling miss; 
To see thee like an angel form decending, 
To lizht the gloom that marks my wretchedness— 
To feel my life is on thy love depending; 
This, this is joy!—this, this is happiness! 
c. B.G. 
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BRADDOCK’S FIELD. 


W lille on a. trip last summer, to Western Penn- 
sylvania, we took occasion to visit the secne of 
Gen. Braddock’s defeat by the French and Indi- 
Every traveller to Pittsburgh, who has lei- 
sure to view its beautiful environs, so unli.e what 
might be expected from the smoky atmosphere of 
the city itself, should take a ride out to ** BraD- 
pock’s Field,” where was foucht one of the most 
memorable battles of the last century, at least be- 
fore the Revolution. ‘The road which leads to it, 
is an extension of Fourth street, and runs up the 
valley of the Monongahela, through a highly cul- 
tivated, picturesque country, adorned with numer- 
ous white cottages and the tasteful country seats 
of retired merchants and manufacturers of the Iron 
City. As you recede from the smoke of the city, 
you pass throuyh substantial farms and fields of 
wheat, extending as far as the eye can reach. 
In about six miles, you leave the main turnpike, 
and pass over a quict country road, that winds 
through orchards and ficlds, for about four miles 
further, when you ch the spot where occurred 
the defeat of Gen. Braddock in 1755, one of the 
most remarkable events in American history. 

The battle-ficld Nes on the northern margin of 
the Monongahela, about ten miles from Pitts- 
burgh. Itis nearly a level plain, extending back 
about halfa mile, with a gradual ascent at an an- 
cle of cicht orten deorees. At the upper part of 
the Field, stands a fine brick mansion, formerly 
known cs the “ Edgeworth Seminary,” for several 
years occupied as 2 boarding school for young la- 
dies. It is now owned by a highly intelligent 
farmer, whose family take pleasure in rambling 
over the fields, and acting as guides to the numer- 
ous visitors. 

The battle took place on the 9th of July, 1755; 
and although the storms of nearly one hundred 
years have washed out the gory stains of that 
eventful day, the natural features of the Battle 
Field remain unchanged. The copious springs 
are still pointed out, at the foot of the plain, around 
which many of Brappock’s soldiers eat their last 
meal. ‘The stump of the tree is still to be seen, 
under which Braddock received his death wound— 
and the deep ravines can be clearly traced, that 
were filled with savages, during the fight; and al- 
though the plain now groans with heavy crops of 
waving grain, the very spot where the battle com- 
meneed—whcerethe chief slaughter occurred—and 
where the artillery and baggage were placed,—can 
still be identified. The rocky bar across the Mon- 
ongahela, or ‘‘riffle,” as it is called on all the west- 
ern rivers, can yet be seen, over which the whole 
of Braddock’s army, with the artillery and bag- 
gage, passed, during the forenoon, just before the 
battle. 

WasHinctTon was often heard to say, during 
his lifetime, (says Sparks) that the most beautiful 
spectacle he had ever beheld, was the display of 
the British troops on that eventful morning. Ev- 
ery man was neatly dressed in full uniform—the 
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soldiers were arranged in columns, and marched 
in great order—the sun gleamed from their bur- 
nished arms—the river flowed tranquilly on their 
right, and the deep forest overshadowed them on 
the lett—officers and men were equally inspired 
with cheering hopes and confident anticipations. 

After fording the Monongahela, they halted a 
short time and took their dinner, on the level plain 
between the river and around the springs before 
mentioned, at the foot of the ascending plain. 
Tradition says that while they were eating, some 
of the dogs that had followed the Indians, came in- 
to the camp, which at once excited the suspicions 
of the keen-eyed Virginia troops, that their wily 
foe was near them. Itis also said that Wasuinc- 
Ton rode up and down the banks of the Monon- 
gahela for a mile or two, reconnoitering, and re- 
ported to General Braddock his confident opinion, 
from many indications, that an Indian force was 
in the neighborhood, and that the army would 
probably fall into an ambuscade. Braddock, with 
the bull-headed obstinacy of a veteran of the old 
school, that only knew how to maneeuvre and 
fight on the plains of Flanders, scorned to receive 
advice from a raw, provincial Colonel. 

About 1 o'clock the army began to ascend the 
plain, then covered tolerably thick with trees, and 
crowned with gently elevated knobs and hillocks. 
The advanced guard had not proceeded above two 
hundred yards, before the ravines blazed with a 
deadly fire, that seemed to come from an invisible 
foe. Panic-struck, the soldiers discharged their 
guns at random, and fell back upon the other 
columns, the artillery and baggage, creating such 
confusion and fright, that order could not be re- 
stored. The officers behaved coolly and used 
every effort to rally the men, but in vain. The 
latter huddled together, fired irregularly and with- 
out effect, shooting down more of their friends 
than enemies. In this state they continued for 
about three hours, suffering a carnage almost un- 
known in modern warfare. Nearly one half of 
the whole army of two thousand men, that cross- 
ed the Monongahela a few hours before, in such 
proud array, were killed or wounded, most “of the 
latter being left on the field, to the tender mercies 
of the tomahawk and scalping knife. The offi- 
cers suffered severely: of eighty-six, the whole 
number in the engagement, no less than sixty- 
three were killed or wounded. 

Gen. Brappock was shot by one of his own 
men, Tuomas Fawcett, a provincial soldier, 
whose brother had just been cut down by Brap- 
Dock in a fit of frenzy, because he chose to fight 
behind a tree, in backwoods fashion, instead of 
exposing himself on the plain, in the approved 
European style of those days. The bal] passed 
through his right arm into his lungs: he fell from 
his horse and was sustained against a tree, the 
stump of which, as before said, is still to be seen. 
(The tree itsclf was cut down a few years since 
by a utilitarian bee hunter. (Brappock was taken 
off the field on a tumbril, and lingered four days, 
when he was buried in the road, to conceal his 
body from the Indians. The spot is still pointed 
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out within a few yards of the National Road, a- 
bout s:ven miles East of Uniontown, in Fayette 
county. 

Bull cts, bayonets, double-headed cannon shot, 
and many other relics are frequently picked up on 
the Field, at this late period. On ploughing the 
ground this spring, an English penny, of the 
reign of George II, a bayonet having stamped up- 
on it a crown and “48,” (the No. of one of the 


_ regiments engaged,) grape shot, several thigh 


bones, &c., were turned out. Hundreds of flints, 
and broken pieces of the same, nearly as large as 
a chesnut, can be picked up on a gentle elevation 
in about the centre of the plain, where the chief 
carnage took place. It would seem as if, at this 
spot, the balls flew so thick, the very guns and 
flints were knocked to pieces in the hands of the 
soldiers. 

One experiences feelings of solemn awe in 
treading over the ground rendered sacred by such 
peculiar associations. With fancy’s eye he sees 
that gallant army marching with high beating 
hearts and fluttering banners on to death—he 
seems to hear the wild war-whoop ringing and 
awakening hellish echoes through the wilderness 
—and sees the towering form of WasHiIncTon 
dashing through clouds of smoke, amid the sharp 
crack of the Indian rifle. As these visions pass 
away, scenes far more beautiful,—waving fields of 


| grain, herds of cattle, comfortable farm houses, 


/ and macadamised roads, greet his eye, and make 


him thankful that he was born in the nineteenth 
century, when the public mind is occupied with 
schemes of benevolence and philanthrophy, rather 
than the hellish practice of wholesale butchery by 
war. J.B. R. 





* Of the history and character of Gen. Braddock, but 
little is known. He had been a governor of Gibraltar ; 
and afterwards was celebrated at London and Ba'h, asa 
gainbler, rake, and duellist. In Horace Walpole’s Letters 
that give so graphic a picture of the leading characters of 
the English court, during a large part of the last century, 
we find the following allusions to him: 


‘Government is dissatisfied at the slowness of Brad- 
dock, who does not march as if he was at a'l impatient to 
be scalped. It has heen said for him, he has had had 
guides, that the roads are extremely difficult, and that it 
was necessary to drag as much artillery ashe does. * * 
* * Braddock isa very Iroquois in disposition. He had 
asister, who having gamed away all her little fortune at 
Bath, hung herself with a truly Eng!ish deliberation, leav- 
ing a note on her table, with theselines— 


Oh, Death! thou pleasing end of human woe! 
Thou cure for life! thou greatest good helow! 
Still mayst thou fly the coward and the slave, 
And thy soft siumbers only bless the brave ! 


‘*When Braddock was informed of it, he only said, 
‘Poor Fanny! I alwaysthought she would play till she 
would he forced to tuck herself up!? * * * * He 
once had a dispute with Mrs Upton, upon whom he often 
ca'led for money. One day that he was very pressing, 
she pulled out her purse, and showed him that she had but 
fourteen or fifteen shillings left: he snatched it from her, 
saying, ‘ Let me see that.’ Tied up in the other end, he 
found five guineas ; he took them, and tossed the empty 
purse in her face, saying, ‘Did you mean to cheat me?’ 
and never went near hermore. Now you are acquainted 
with Gen. Braddock.” 
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WALKER’S INTRODUCTION.* 


Svcn is the modest and unpretending title of 
the book before us. There is much that we might 
remark in commendation of this work, but we 
shall content ‘ourselves by noticing some of its 


leading merits. 


Asa “first book for students,” it is invaluable. 
It is a clear and succinct outline of the whole law, 
and is sufficiently elaborated to give the beginner 
an intelligible view of the jurisprudence of his 
country. From it he can in a short time acquaint 
himself with the leading principles of the science, 
and with it he can direct and pursue his course 
advantageously and pleasantly through the intri- 
cate windings of his legal journey. The justly 
renowned work of Blackstone has been univer- 
sally, and continues to be generally, the first book 
put into the hand of the Amcrican student ; and, 
after he has tortured himself, and exhausted his 
patience for six long months in memorizing the 
prerogatives of the crown, the sources of revenue, 
hereditary rights, the political and ecclesiastical 
constitution of the government, the feudal services, 
relations of knight and vassal, and the history of 
English jurisprudence from the invasion of Wil- 
liam the Norman, he will be found on examina- 
tion about as wise a lawyer as he would be, had 
he spent the same time upon the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott. 
have given a spirit and character to our law so 


Our constitution and legislation 


different from that of the jurisprudence of Eng- 
land, that it is absurd to make the Commentaries 
of Blackstone the first book for American stu- 
dents, when we have so clear an exposition of our 
political and juridical system, as the ‘ Introduction 
to American Law.” His position while dozing 
over the dull pages of Blackstone, is as ridiculous 
as would be that of the architect who should work 
the finishing materials of an edifice before having 


Let 


conceived the first idea of the structure. 





* “ Tntroduction to American Law ; designed as a first 
book for Students. By Timotny Wa LKER, Jate Professor 
of Law in Cincinnati College. Second edition, enlarged 
= amended. Published by U. P. James, Cincinnati, 
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Walker’s Introduction be first thoroughly studied, 
and then Blackstone or any other legal writer 
can be read with profit. 


This book is invaluable also as a text-book for 
schools and colleges. The first principles of ju- 
risprudence should be universally taught. The 
citizen cannot properly discharge his political du- 
ties without some knowledge of constitutional law, 
and no business man should consider himself 
competent until he has mastered those legal princi- 
ples which control the business pursuits of the 
world. The only reason why the members of one 
profession engross so large a share of the honors 
of legislation and political influence, is, because 
the people at large do not appreciate the impor- 
No one 
should consider his education complete until he 
has familiarized himself with the outline of this 


tance of a general legal knowledge. 


science. With the book before us, every indi- 
vidual can with a trifling expenditure of time and 
money, acquire such an amount of legal learning, 
as will fit him for the intelligible and honorable 
discharge of all the political duties he may be 


called upon to perform. 


But little originality can be expected in a work 
of this kind, and indeed little is found, except in 
the condensation of the various branches, the per- 
spicuity with which they are treated, and the re- 
markable ease with which it enables the student 
to comprehend as he reads. The author speaks 
out vigorously for improvement wherever he thinks 
it demanded. Veneration for olden observances 
and the deceitful maxim, lex est perfectio rationis, 
do not lead him to oppose all reforms that the more 
liberal and enlightened spirit of the age requires. 

Mr. Walker has however set down in his valu- 
able book, some views on the origin of govern- 
ment, which have been advanced by almost every 
legal writer before him, but which we, with all 
due defference, believe erroneous. 


On this subject the learned author remarks: 


Origin of government. In the preceding lec-. 


ture, I stated that municipal law comprehends the 
established regulations of political society: hence 
the propriety of a preliminary inquiry into the 
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fundamental principles of polilicul organization. 
To this end, Ict us begin with man in that condi- 
tion which is usually denominated @ sla/e ef na- 
ture. In point of ‘fact, this condition may not 
now exist; but it can be understood by imagining 
a sufficient number of persons to have been casu- 
ally thrown together in a wilderness, beyond the 
control of any human government; and that we 
may not be embarrassed with tracing their slow 
progress from ignorance to intclligence, let them 
be supposed to have already attained to this con- 
dition. It is obvious, that upon first meeting, 
these persons would be subject to no other /avws, 
than those which belong originally and insepara- 
bly to their constitution, as tvéellectual, moral, and 
physical beings; and which are denominated the 
laws of nature. We need not now inquire how 
these laws are made and ascertained ; it be ing suf- 
ficient for our purpose, that their universal exis- 
tence and supremacy are admitted. Py them, 
therefore, the rigi/s of nature, or natural righis, 
are to be determined and reculated. 
right, has many meanings, which need not here 
be discussed. As a quality of actions, it means 


The term 


consistent with law; and therefore the rights of 


nature depend upon the laws ef nature. Wrong 
asa quality of actions, is the opposite of right, 
and means inconsis‘ant wiih law. Both right 
and wrong, therefore, in a of nature, 
are determined by the laws of nature; and 
obligation or duly, is determined in the same 
way, for it corresponds to right. When we are 
subjected to any law, we are said to be under ob- 
ligation to conform to it. This is implicd in the 
verv nature of Jaw. ‘The kind of obligation de- 
pends upon the nature of the law. if it be a 
physical law, the obligat‘on is a matter of physi- 
cal necessity; we cannot help obcyingit. If not, 
the obligation is a matter of choice, and is deter- 
mined by mctives; and herein consists natural 
liberin, or the freedom of a state of nature. In- 
dividuals, in this condition, are under no other re- 
straint, than that which results from an apprehen- 
sion of the consequences which follow from con- 
formity or non-conformity to the laws of nature ; 
ia other words, their conduct is regulated by a 
sense of moral obliga‘ion alone. Having as yet, 
contracted no other encagements with one anoth- 
er, each individual is in a state of complete per- 
sona! in/ependence ; and since no one can as yet 
have acquired any rights which nature does not 
vouchsafe equally to all, it follows that in a state 
of nature, there is a perfect equali/y of rights and 
obligations. And this is the only equality that 
would exist; for we cannot suppose that any two 
individuals would be absolutely equal in point of 
fact, either physically or intellectually. The only 
equality that can exist among men is a moral 
equality, or an equality of righ!s and obligations; 
and this is a fundamental condition of the state of 
nature. 


state 


Such being the relations of men in a state of | 


nature, we may safely conclude that they could 
not long continue in this primeval condition. A 
community of angels might need no other re- 
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straint upon their actions; but constituted as men 
are, the moral obligations of a state of nature 
would not be sufficient to maintain harmony and 
order. ‘lo hinder the strony from oppressing the 
weak, and prevent might from trampling upon 
right; in a word, to avoid the nameless evils of 
anarchy, something more than a moral govern- 
ment would be found indispensable. Eut a civil 
gavernment could only be established in one of 
two ways; by coercion or consent. A government 
founded on coercion, is called despotism ; and ex- 
ists whenever one or more individuals inake their 
will the law for the rest of the community, and 
compel them to submit. Perhaps in the case sup- 
posed, some such attempt would be first made. 
But there being no moral obligation to submit to 
such usurped dominion, and a strong natural im- 
pulse in every bosom to resist it, a despotic go- 
vernment could have no hope of permanency. 
The first opportunity would be seized to throw it 
off. ‘This could only be done by concert and co- 
operation among the disaffected and oppressed. 
“coner or later, this crisis must arrive; and then, 
if not at first, there would be a voluntary associa- 
tion, for the purpose of establishing a govern- 
ment by consent. This is what we understand 
by entering into the social compact; the result of 
which would be to exchange natural for civil lib- 
eriy. Each meinber of the new community would 
relinquish some portion of his natural rights, to 
obtain better security for those reserved, which 
would now be called civi/ righis. For the reasons 
before given, the concessions made by cach ought 
to be the same; and the aggregate of these indi- 
vidual concessions would measure and constitute 
the powers of the new government. As no un- 
neccessary restraint would be voluntarily submit- 
ted to by rational men, the problem to be solved, 
in framing the terms of the compact, would be, to 
construct sucha system of govern ment as would 
effectually secure the general welfere of the whole, 
at the least possible sacrifice of individualfreecom. 
A government so constructed, would be emphati- 
cally a free government, since it would derive all 
its powers from the consent of the governed. 

If we think correctly concerning the origin and 
foundation of law and government, the chicf doc- 
irines laid down in the above passage are erro- 
neous. These doctrines are supported by al- 
most all who have written upon the subject; 
and, if the opinion which receives general appro- 
bation, must be set down as true, Mr. Walker is 
of course right, and we are wrong. We however 
invite the thinking reader to investigate the doc- 
trines of the above quotation, and also the prin- 
ciples we shall advance on the same subject. 

1, Instead of society being of conventional ori- 
gin, as our author teaches, we hold that, in its 
broad and correct signification, it is co-existent 
with man, springs necessarily from his character 
and relations, and is natural. 
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Perhaps Mr. Walker would teach, if he should | 


gointo a thorough investigation of the matter, 


a kind of natural society as existing among men 
in their savage as well as civilized condition ; but 
he would draw such a distinction between na- 
tural and civilized society as would rob it of what 
we believe its essential character. The plan of his 
book did not permit him to go into detail; but he 
says enough to show, that he ascribes the main 
attributes of socicty to the “social compact,” based 


upon consent and conventional negotiation. 


Man, we contend, never “ entered into society,” 
(as it is expressed by many of our best jurists and 
political writers,) but, on the contrary thereof, 
all its essential elements, its relations and obliga- 
tions, constitute an inseparable portion of his 
character. He was created a social being. His 
prosperity and happiness are made dependent upon 
the union which nature has decreed shall exist 
between man and man. Weare, to be sure, the 
free arbiters of our own conduct, and have the 
freedom of choice in all matters within our con- 
trol; but though man has chosen frequently to 
outrage all law, order and morality, yet he has 
never chosen to strip from himself his social cha- 
racter. He has done every thing possible, but he 
has never withdrawn from society. He cannot 
do so, for his existence depends upon it. His 
sympathies, emotions, thoughts, feclings, joys, 
sorrows, pleasures and wants, are dependent upon 
the relations he sustains to his fellow and the 
community at large. The principles of society 
were promulgated by Him who is the author of 
our moral and intellectual character. They can- 
not be rightfully abrogated, modified, or amended 
by human _ power, because by them alone can the 
greatest possible amount of prosperity and hap- 


piness be secured. No man has a right to act 


detriment of himself, or the injury of the commu- 
nity. Hence, if society is a fixed substantive 
thing, originating with the creation of man, he 
has no more authority to modify it, than he has to 
disturb the elements of which the atmosphere is 
composed, and thus make it pestilential. Let us 
test these truths. The foundation of society as 
we understand it, is, that each individual should 
do as much good to the community and every 
other individual, and the community should do as 
much benefit to each individual thereof as_pos- 
sible. Now there is but one right way to accom- 
plish this end ; and that is, to discover and pursue 


either in his individual or social capacity for the | 
| 
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the laws and means by which this good may be 
done, and these benefits obtained. If an error be 
adopted as truth in this matter, or if wrong means 
be taken, injury instead of benefit will be the re- 
sult. These daws, or rules of action, are to be 
discovered; notinvented. Man cannot disturb this 
foundation of society, nor modify these truths and 
laws. If he attempt to do this, he will only make 
war upon himself; but he docs not change them : 
they continue the same eternal truths. 

All that human ingenuity can do in relation to 
society, is, to discover its principles and laws, and 
to execute their injunctions. How, then, can 
society be said to originate in the “social com- 
pact,” which, with some writers, has been a very 
favorite term? If aman ean change a planet by 
discovering it, he can change society by its dis- 
covery. If he can change the physical law of 
gravitation by discovering it, he can change a 
moral law of society by its discovery. But a dis- 
tinction is drawn between natural and _ political 
society. This distinction does not exist: for there 
can be no other correct society but natural, and 
This is of 


itself perfect—and all we have to do in relation to 


every attempted change is an outrage. 


it, is to correct our own imperfect views of its 
nature. It is the same in Europe, Africa, Asia, 
and America, and the main difference in the con- 
dition of the people of the continents, results 


There is 


no truth, then, in the idea, that men assemble 


from their imperfect notions of society. 


themselves together, and, by agreement, form the 
“social compact.” Nature herself has sealed this 
compact, and man cannot disagree to it, or abro- 
gate its authority. The fact that the civilized 
nations reduce some of the laws of society to 
writing, and are more efficient in securing obedi- 
ence to them, docs not in the least change them. 

We have already more than anticipated another 


doctrine, to which we must take exception: 


2. Society and government are not based upon 
“consent.” 

Of course, if the above positions be true, society 
does not rest upon “consent.” No man can 
“consent” to obey the laws, “thou shalt not kill, 
thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbor,” because he is bound 
to obey them; but he can “choose” to disobey 
them, and in consideration thereof receive the 
penalty. Weare bound to “live honestly, hurt no 
one, and to give to every man his due,” and there 
is no one to take a “consent,” and we are not 
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qualified to give “consent” to perform these obli- 
gations: we can, however, ‘‘choose” to violate 
them, and suffer the consequences. 


But is Government founded on “consent?” It 
is not, because its existance is coeval with society, 
and is nothing more nor less, than the means by 
which obedience to her laws is maintained. We 
speak of course, only of real, true government, 
that which is sanctioned by Nature, whose Ad- 
ministration will be as perfect as are the adminis- 
trators’ views of socicty and law. It does not re- 
quire constitutions and statutes to originate gov- 
ernment, because these are only matters of con- 
venience to aid the Community in performing its 
duties as conservator of private and public welfare ; 
and becanse the Community has the same rightful 
authority, whether they exist or not. The doc- 
trines of philosophy are written in books, so that 
the people may read and understand them; and 
for the same purpose are laws written in constitu- 
tions and statutes. The people may “consent”’ to 
write the laws, and agree to execute none but 
those embodied in enactments. Government, 
then, is not an object of ‘‘ consent” or invention, 
but of discovery. There is but one kind of le- 
gitimate government, althongh usurpations and 


institutions based on error, are called government. 
Again we have more than anticipated another 


point of dispute, viz. : 


3. That law is of natural or divine, and not of | Ee : 
’ ~ | form opinions, and if [ can, enforce them upon 


human origin. 

Did man make the law, ‘thou shalt not steal ?” 
Neither did he prescribe the law against bigamy, 
nor the law providing that he who has been in- 
jured shall appeal to the community for redress. 

Man should “pursue his own true and substan- 
tial happiness” is the foundation of all law; 
and that rule of moral action which is promotive 
of this end, is natural or divine law, and is known 
only by discovery, as every scientific truth is 
known. All legislative enactments which do not 
contribute to this end, are not laws: they are null 
and void. They cannot be abrogated however, 
until the majority are convinced of their injury 
and nullity, and agree to dispense with them. 

Whatever the wisest and best men of any state 
of civilization conceive to be law and persuade 
the people to execute as such, must be obcyed until 
the public mind is convinced it is erroneous. 
Law, (when applied t> human conduct,) is a rule 
of action prescribed by Nature ; and not as Black- 
stone says, “‘prescribed by the supreme power in 
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a state commanding what is right and prohibiting 
Distinctions are laid down in 


the books between natural, moral, and civil or 
/ municipal law; but according to our definition, 


' these distinctionscannot exist. 


Law is law, un- 


| qualifiedly so, and nothing else; and natural law 


} includes all law. 


4, Tie rights of persons in their individual and 
aggregate capacity, are inseparably their own and 
the same under all circamstances. 


The rights which belong to individuals in that 


' “primeval condition ,” when they obtained their 
| livelihood by hunting, fishing or tending their 
| flocks, belong to them also in that state of en- 
lightened life, where they are husbandmen, arti- 


zans and philosophers. The community in the 
former state had the right of punishing offences and 


_ crimes to the same extent that it has in the latter. 
, Rights belong to, enter into and constitute a part 
, of the possessor, and cannot “be yielded up,” 
bartered away, nor parted with; because in so 


doing, man would rob himself of that character 


, and dignity he was designed to enjoy and main- 


tain. ‘The day that makes a man a slave takes 


half his worth away.” Man cannot sell himself 
and submit to the coutrol of another, because he 


is a responsible being, and must consequently en- 


| joy his own rights, perform his own duties and 


discharge his own obligations; and no one can 


| act in his capacity. I have the right to think, 


‘ the minds of others. 


How can I part with this 
right, or how can another exercise it for me? 

Hence we hold, that the common doctrine, viz, 
‘‘on entering into society man yields up some por- 
tion of his natural rights”, and in the language of 
our author these rights so conceded ‘‘measure and 
constitute the powcrs of government”, is errone- 
ous. If man can “yleld up” one right, he can 
yield up” all, and thus destroy his moral account- 
ability, which would be an absurdity. 

Having exhausted more space than we intended 


on this subject, we will say nothing further on 
these points at present, although the subject cannot 


’ be justly treated in so brief a manner. 


We believe we have placed society, government, 
law and human rights, upon amore rational and 
enduring foundation than is usually assigned 
them. 

We hope Mr. Walker will long maintain his 
vigor of mind and body for the pursuit of juridi- 
cal literature, for which he is so well adapted. 
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COOPER’S LAST NOVEL.* 


Now that volumes three and four (the conclu- 
sion,) of this work are issued, we can safely ex- 
press our opinion of its merits, founded upon its 
close and unpredjudiced perusal. Unhesita- 
tingly we avow that we consider this Mr. Coop- 
er’s chef d’euvre. In style it is ‘finished, in de- 
scription natural and vivid, in personations accu- 
rate and well sustained. 

The author has thrown all his strength of 
mind, all his vast fund of reading, all his travel- 
ed knowledge, all his past experience as a seaman 
and a writer, into these four volumes. We would 
make extracts, but we know not where to cull 
them, for there is a connection through the entire 
work, which will not permit extracts. Every pe- 
culiarity, every action, and every thought of each 
character in the story, has a bearing on the gener- 
al issue; and there is no incident left unfinished, 
no part left to be guessed. Unlike the style of 
the piratical (vide Mons. Violette,) Captain Marry- 
att, Mr. C. permits his hero to be a finished sail- 
or and at the same time an accomplished and well 
educated gentleman. Unlike Mr. J. H. Ingraham, 

his seamanship is perfect, his description taken 
from nature, uncolored by the hues of a half 
poetic imagination, or stretched beyond the limits 
of truth. 

In short, we who utterly dislike, and have ever 
pronounced ‘‘ Home as Founp” unreadable, and 
the “ Somers’ Mutiny” as reviewed by Mr. C. 
mean and malicious ; must acknowledge “Arioat 
AND AsHore” as well worth reading; it being not 
only amusing, but morally instructive, and there- 
fore useful. 

We admire the ease with which the author gets 
his hero into a scrape which would dishearten and 
ruin any but an American, and when with right- 
timed energy, cool courage and calm prudence, 
he rescues him from the impending danger, we 
feel ready to forget that the author has ever writ- 
ten anything but the work under consideration. 

We have many a Miles Wallingford and many 
a Moses Marble, now afloat in our service, and it 
is to such men that Americans owe the credit 
which they bear abroad. In every clime, on every 
sea, our flag is respecied; and where it is not re- 
spected, even among the cannibals of the South 





** Afloat and Ashore: or the Adventures of Miles 
Wallingford. By J. Fennimore Cooper. A Novel in 
four volnmes. Published in New-York and Philadelphia 
by the author ; in Cincinnati by Robinson & Jones.” 
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seas, and the savages of the N. West, it is feared. 


The characters of Grace Wallingford and Lucy 
Hardinge, are drawn in hues of angelic purity 
and heavenly excellence. We sigh when we think 
how few of such as they, may be found at the 
present day, like flowers in the desert, betokening 
to the weary traveler that the refreshing fountain 
is near his lonely path. Mr. Cooper is now (we 
believe) near sixty years of age, yet with all the 
freshness of youth he seems to feel the force of 
love, and in fact all the unsubdued emotions, that 
fill-the breast of a youth of eighteen. His de- 
scription of the parting between Miles and his 
sister Grace, is keenly feeling and true. Few 
could read them without their heart’s perspirings 
rising to their eyes. 

We, too, once had a sister, whose arm was the 
last tie that bound our neck, when we left our 
childhood home for the ocean, and deeply can we 
feel his truthful delineations. Yes, truly and deep- 
ly, for does it not bring to us a thousand teeming 
parting, the joy at 
meeting! ay, and saddening ones they are, for 
they remind us that they are sands fallen forever 
from Time’s glass, and though their glittering 
memory may peep for a moment from their burial 
place, yet they are nevertheless irretrievably lost. 

Mr. Cooper takes frequent opportunites to touch 
satirically upon some of our national peculiarities. 
One thing in particular pleases us. He holds up 
to our inspection certain characters, whom Willis 


recollections; the sadness at 


designates as “‘paragra’ facturers,” in other words, 
news makers. Captain Wallingford, after his re- 
turn from a cruise in which he had been twice 
captured; once by the English, and the second 
time by the French, is sought out by sundry per- 
sons who desire “‘a particular account of his ad- 
ventures; and turn the little information which 
they get from him into account in the following 
manner. The papers of the next day, con- 
tain a column or two of matter, headed as follows, 
“ UNPARALLELED Britisw Avupacity !” “ SHAME- 
LESS Frencu Ovtrace!” &c. in which they give 
a high colored, ultra-patriotic statement of the 
treatment received by their “highly respected and 
estimable citizen, Captain Miles Wallingford of 
Clawbonny; which is as far removed from the 
truth as Mr. Wallingford is from his enemies. 


We deserve this hit, for it has become a gener- 
al practice to make news, whenever there is a 
scarcity ; and to sieze upon any mole-hill rumor, 
to make a mountain fact. 
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We need not go to fiction for proof of this, for 
but a few days have elapsed since one or two east- 
ern Journals sent forth a flaming paragraph a- 
bout - British 71S lenc ‘ an | “oulrag Upon a 
pe aceable merchantman on the high seas.” Even 
some of our city journals copied the paragraph, 
which was founded on a letter, written by the 


captain of a vessel who said that a British officer, 


regardless of American objections to the “right of 


search,” had boarded his vessel, broken open his 
trunk and trampled upon the stars and stripes; 
whereupon he had deserted his vessel leaving her 
at the merey of the British, or the winds and 
waters. Now it turns out that this very vessel 
when boarded by the English, had been bargain- 
ed away and sold to the Portuguese for a slaver; 
and was taken possession of and filled with ne- 
gros by them, as soon as the English ship of war 
was out of sicht. We deserve the rub, and we 
hope it will be properly taken. There are other 
thinzs which we would notice, but this article is 
already longer than we intended. 

We hope Mr. Cooper will now stay his hand 
as a novelist. This work will serve well as the 
keystone to his arch of fame, as an American 
writer; and as that arch is now fully formed, we fear 
that another stone added, if it be not of the high- 
est finish and most exquisite material, will hurt 
the contour of the whole. 





MASONS’ SACRED HARP. 

Mr. Truman has politely laid before us the 
above designated work. It contains 208 neatly 
printed pages, which are filled with a very excel- 
lent selection of sons, hymns and rondos, all 
adapted to music ‘suitable for juvenile musicians, 
family concerts &e. Not conversant with music 
ourselves, we hardily knew how to attain a know- 
ledge of its merits or demerits when we re- 
recieved it; but the nauti(cal)-st of us soon over- 
came the difficulty. He assembled some half a 
dozen of his neighbors’ children, (poor fellow, he 
has none of his own,) and in avery short time the 
very walls of our sanctum ‘“discoursed music.” 

We are now fully satisfied that this work is 
valuable,—very valuable to all who have any thing 
to do with the improvement of the rising cen- 
eration. ‘The work commences with the elemen- 
tary principles, and ends with “ Tic § ting Sun.” 
May the enterprising publisher meet with success, 
and occasionally have his heart claddened by hear- 
ing the melodies of his publication, as he passes 
by our crowded school rooms. 

Mr. Truman’s store is on Main st., near Pearl, 
directly under the Museum, where he keeps as fine 
an assortment of school books as we have seen 
in town. 
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INGRAHAM’S WORKS.* 


Since the issue of the last number of our Jour- 
nal, Mr. Ingraham has put forth two “new works,” 
entitled as inthe note below. Mr. Ingraham hasa 


habit of condensing all his late stories into ten 


| chapters, without regard to ‘incident’ or history, 


and the worst of it is, that he permits the nine chap- 
ters to run dully on, as if twenty instead of one 
vere to follow; thus forcing himself not only to 
fill the last chapter with confused’and crowded ex- 
planations of incidents that either have happened, 
or are tooccur; but with all his tact and ingenuity 
to break his yarn off very abruptly, causing a 
reader to feel very much as a Ji/tle boy does when 
he gets a mouthful of bread and butter, and then 
unfortunately drops the rest of the piece into a 
mud-hole, whence there is no resurrection. 

The first story alluded to, is a creation of fan- 
cy aided by the fact of the disappearance of the 
‘beautiful cigar girl,’ named Mary Rogers, who 
was supposed to have been murdered in New 
York, a couple of years since. The early history of 
this girl, seems to form the principal part of the 
story, which Mr. I. promises to conclude by a 
work which is immediately to follow, and is to be 
entitled “Herman de Ruyter, or the Mystery un- 
veiled.” 

The author seems himself to feel, that the work 
is rather deficient in merit, for thus he apologizes 
to his readers. 


“The fashion of books has changed, and the 
short novel for a ‘Shilling York,’ has usurped the 
place of the two volume duodecimo, which used 
to sell at the dignified price of twelve York. 
Nothing, says the publisher (who ought to know,) 
will sell for more than a ninepence, and to a nine- 
penny cut the author must treat his readers, or he 
must cuf them altogether.” Now this is all very 
witty, especially the play upon words; and more- 
over, judging from the work itself, the author 
seems determined that we shall not have more 
than a “ninepence worth,” and to be characteris- 
tic of the nation, or I should say, of the peculiar 
people of which Mr. I. is one, he appears to have 
concluded that it shall be short measure, and no 


extras. 





**Ta Pontra CIGARERA‘! OR THE BEAvuTIFUL CIGAR 
Venper. A Tale of New-York, by Professor Ingrahan.” 


[For sale by Robinson & Jones, 109 Main st.] 


‘¢ The Spanish Galeon, or the Pirate of the Mediterra- 
nean ; a Romance of the Corsair Kidd.” 
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In the other work alluded to, Mr. I. has 


worked into his romantic woof the fillings of his- 
tory, so far ag history traces the career of this 


remarkable pirate. He has also taken advantage 
of the newspaper paragraphs regarding the search 
now making for a sunken vessel, supposed to 
have been destroyed by Kidd near the highlands 
on the Hudson River 

He has displayed a great deal of ingenuity in 
turning fact to use, but if Kidd’s spirit yet haunts 
the earth, Mr. I. will certainly be keel-hauled one 
of these stormy winter nights, for making such a 
miserable lubber of him. 

In this yarn, Mr. I. again confines himself to 
the limits of a tenth chapter, leaving the most in- 


teresting character of the story to get out of a plot 
laid to capture herself, and secure her property, by 
‘the following lucid and general explanation. 


“Landing the next morning at the place where 
the hull of the galleon had sunk, Belford learned 
from the Dutch inhabitants, that Kidd and his 
men had taken to the forests, and said they should 
pursue their way to Boston through the wilder- 
ness. ‘Thither Sir Charles sailed without delay, 
and Belfort had the satisfaction, nine days after- 
wards, of arresting Kidd in person at a low inn 
in Ann street, where he passed as an English 
captain, who had lost his ship in the Sound. The 
resentful and bitter denunciations of the pirate 
upon the head of Belfort, may be more readily 
conceived than we can repeat them. The corsair, 
bound in chains, was taken in the frigate to Eng- 
land, tried, executed,, and hung in chains, in 
Execution Dock, the 12 of May, 1701. Belfort 
received the thanks of the crown, and as the Earl 
of ———, afterwards marrried the beautiful Span- 
ish maiden, Dona Elena, after having rescued her 
and her treasures from the hands of the cruel and 
avaricious prior, father Eustaquio, who had, sub- 
sequently, imprisoned her, and took possession of 
her wealth. Belfort, by means of one of the 
crew of the galleon, whom he met with in Lon- 
don, had heard of her being there, and also of 
the half a million which Don Ferdinand, her 
father, had placed in the priest’s hands! How he 
chartered an armed vessel and sailed to Corsica; 
and how he discovered Dona Elena shut up in 
one of the deepest dungeons of the monastery ; 
and how her gratitude to him, and his interest in 
her, on both sides became love ; and, how he pun- 
ished father Eustaquio, by casting him into the 
same prison, from which he had released her, 
with many more interesting incidents and adven- 
tures which grew out of his expedition to Corsica, 
we must forbear relating as we should be happy 
to do, if the limits of our pages would permit. 
We, therefore, having brought our corsair to the 
end of his career, take leave of the kind reader, 
with many thanks for his patience in giving us 
his good company to the end of our story. ” 

Mr. IL. is really considerate, in thus thanking 
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” to read the 


any one who fas had the “ patience 
work through, for such an one certainly deserves 
something for his or her trouble, and the anguish 
which an oceasional murder of the Queen’s Eng- 
lish must have given them. Mr. Ingraham either 
does not sce the ‘proof sheets’ of his volumes, or 
else he is wofully deficient in grammatical and 
orthographical knowledge. Perhaps however, we 
may account for numerous mistakes, in the haste 
and rapidity with which he must write, to issue 
novels at intervals of only two weeks. 

Before closing, we beg leave to say a few words 
to those, who may form an idea, from the fact that 
this brief review, and one published in the first 
number of the Journal, have been rather plain 
and candid, that we are prejudiced against the 
author whose faults we unshrinkingly point out. 
This is not so; neither of the editors have any 
personal acquaintance with Mr. I. nor do we 
know a thing personally injurious to him. In 
thus speaking of faults which we candidly believe 
all can see, we only acquit ourselves of a cuty 
which the station we have assumed demands of us. 


| This duty, without any persona! feeling pro or con, 


we shall ever endeavor to perform justly, careful- 
ly and truly, according to the knowledge which 
we possess, fearing no one, nor wishing to injure 
any one. 





SOUTH WESTERN LAW JOURNAL 
AND REPORTER. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the above en- 
titled periodical published in Nashville, ‘Tenn. 
We are pleased with it, and think that all western 
lawyers will appreciate its value. There are 
seven Law Journals in the United States, and 
there ought to be just seven more; we say just 
seven because the history of that number proves, 
that it has more to do with matters and things in 
general than the careless are aware of; being the 
fivorite of poets and priests who are the inter- 
preters of nature. The Law Journal is the prop- 
er medium through which to correct errors in 
jurisprudence, and make further discoveries in 
this science. We say discoveries because we hold 
that all daw is prescribed by nature, and is the ob- 
ject of discovery as any scientific truth, and not 
of invention. We think if lawyers and legisla- 


tors would endeavor rather to know what laws are 


made, than to make them, we should be more 


benefited by wholesome legislation. 
Vor. I—No. 2.—15. 
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REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 


This is a large volume of much interest, filled 
with reviews, essays, speeches, sermons, and let- 
ters, most of which have been published in the 
Edinburgh Review at different times, since its com- 
mencement under the Editorial charge of the 
Reverend author in 1802. It is just such a book 
as we delight to meet, because it speaks from every 
page honesty and zeal in the search of truth, bold- 
ness in detecting wrong and defending the right, 
christianity without bigotry or partiality, and a 
highly commendable earnestness in advocating 
every reform that the author believes can improve 
the condition of man. 


The period of Sydney Smith’s advent as a writer 
and philosopher, was onc of peril. The American 
Colonies had achieved their independence, and 
were exhibiting to the world the sublime spectacle 
of a free peoplé, acknowledging no artificial dis- 
tinctions among men, and governing themselves 
according to a Constitution of their own frame- 
work. The American spirit was diffusing itself 
like leaven through the whole civilized world, and 
the masses were rising from the quiescence of 
servility, and begining to inquire into their rights 
and grievances. A conflict was taking place be- 
tween the governing and the governed, and aristo- 
cracies every where were trembling for their secu- 
rity in rank and power. The tempestof the French 
Revolution was bursting a tornado upon Europe, 
and the man Napoleon was mounting upon the 
storm to direct its fury. The spirit of liberty was 
tossing the elements of society into commotion, 
and carrying the unbalanced mind far out upon 
the opposite extreme. That was a time which 
required cool and discreet heads, calm and honest 
thinkers, and bold and firm hearts to command 
the helm and direct the ship safely over the turbu- 
lent waters, That was a time in which an able, 
energetic and fearless man could exert an import- 
ant influence in human affairs. The condition of 
England particularly, at this time, is most graphical- 
ly described by our author in his preface, as fol- 
lows: 


“The Catholics were not emancipated—the 
Corporation and Test Acts were unrepealed—the 
Game laws were horribly oppressive—Steel Traps 
and Springs Guns were set all over the country— 
Prisoners tried for their lives could have no counsel ; 
Lord Eldon and the Court of Chancery pressed 
heavily upon mankind; Libel was punished by 
the most cruel and vindictive imprisonments; the 
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' principles of Political Economy were little under- 


, stood; the Law of Debt and of Conspiracy were 


upon the worst possible footing; a thousand evils 
were in existance, which the talents of good and 
able men have since lessened or removed: and 
these effects have been not a little assisted by the 
honest boldness of the Edinburgh Review. 


From the beginning of the century (about which 
time the Review began) to the death of Lord 
Liverpool, was an awful period for those who had 
the misfortune to entertain liberal opinions, and 
who were too honest to sell them for the ermine 
of a judge, or the lawn of the prelate :—a long 
and hopeless career in your profession, the chuck- 
ling grin of noodles, the sarcastic leer of the gen- 
uine political rogue—prebendaries, deans, and 
bishops made over your head ; reverend renegadoes 
advanced to the highest dignities of the church, 


| for helping to rivet the fetters of Catholic and 


Protestant Dissenters, and no more chance afa 
Whig administration than of a thaw in Zembla: 
these were the penalties exacted for liberality of 
epinion at that period; and not only was there no 


| pay, but there were many stripes. It is always 
_ considered as a piece of. impertinence in England, 


if a man of less than two or three thousand a 
year has any opinions at all upon important sub- 
jects; and in addition he was sure at that time 
to be assailed with all the Billingsgate of the 
French Revolution—Jacobin, Leveler, Atheist, 
Deist, Socinian, Incendiary, Regicide, were the 
gentlest appellations used; and the man who 
breathed a syllable against the senseless bigotry 
of the two Georges, or hinted at the abominable 
tyranny and persecution exercised upon Catholic 
Ireland, was shunned as unfit for the relations of 
social life. Not a murmur against any abuse was 
permitted ; to say a word against the suitorcide de- 
lays of the Court of Chancery, or the cruel pun- 
ishments of the Game Laws, or against any abuse 
which a rich man inflicted, or a poor man suffered, 
was treason against the Plousiocracy, and was bit- 
terly and steadily resented. Lord Grey had not 
then taken off the bearing-rein from the English 
people, as Sir Francis Head has now done from 
horses. 


Such were some of the oppressions which af- 
flicted the people of Great Britain, when Sydney 


, Smith, with pen and voice, put forth his overpow- 
} ering energies against every species of misrule, 


and directed the strongest efforts of a candid and 
great mind to the promotion of liberty and the es- 
tablishment of justice, to all, of every station and 
religious faith. His is one of those minds, ever 


) active in seizing upon truth and enforcing it upon 


the public attention. Constitutionally he is a Bri- 
ton, mentally an American. He looked with 
much pleasure upon the permanent success of free 
principles here, and called upon his countrymen 
to imitate, as far as possible, our glorious exam- 


ple. 
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He could not be corrupted, or diverted from his 
bold stand for truth and reform, by gold, place, or 
power, which were made so effectual in tranquili- 
zing so many otherwise clear heads and sound 
judgments. Though a clergyman of the politico- 
ecclesiastical ‘Church of England,” and within 
the reach of every thing of a selfish character, yet 
he defended the cause of the down-trodden Catho- 
lic with all the zeal and energy he could have com- 
manded, had he been a devotee of the Roman faith. 
While all other]protestants were crying out ‘‘no Po- 
pery,” and attempting to trample in the dust with an 
iron heel five millions of fellow christians on account 
of their belief, he almost solitary and alone, breast- 
ed manfully the popular current, and lifted up a 
strong and distinct voice for toleration and Cath- 
olic emancipation. While almost all appeared to 
be frightened at the thought of Catholic supre- 
macy, and were devising ways and means for rob- 
bing papists of their daily bread, he maintained 
that all wrong can only be subdued by an open 
and fair collision of truth and error. 

The view he took of the Catholies can be seen 
from the following extract from his preface: 

The idea of danger from the extension of the 
Catholic religion in England | utterly deride. The 
Cathoiic faith is a misfortune to the world, but 
those whose faith it conscientiously is, are quite 
right in professing it boldly, and in promoting it 
by all means which the law allows. A physician 
does not say, ‘“‘ You will be well as soon as the 
bile is got rid of ;” but he says, ‘‘ You will not be 
well wntil after the bile is got rid of.” He knows 
after the cause of the malady is removed, that 
morbid habits are to be changed, weakness to be 
supported, organs to be called back to their proper 
exercise, subordinate maladies to be watched, see- 
ondary and vicarious symptoms te be studied. 
The physician is a wise man, but the anserous po- 
litician insists, after 200 years of persecution, 
and ten of emancipation, that Catholic Ireland 
should be as quiet as Edmonton, or Tooting. 

Not only are just laws wanted for Catholic Ire- 
land, but the just administration of just laws; 
such as they have in general experienced under 
the Whig government; and this system steadily 
persevered in will, after a lapse of time and 
O'Connell, quiet, conciliate, and civilize that long 
injured and irritable people. 

The further to illustrate the tone and temper of 
his mind, and the character of his writings, we 
will take the following short passages from his 
essays on Ireland, his speeches and Plymley let- 
ters on the Catholic Question. 

Our conduct to Ireland, during the whole of 
this war, has been that of a man who subscribes 
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broth and blankets to beggars, and then comes 
home and beats his wife and children. We had 
compassion for the victims of all other oppression 
and injustice, except our own. If Switzerland 
was threatened, away went a treasury clerk with 
a hundred thousand pounds for Switzerland; large 
bags of money were kept constantly under sailing 
orders; upon the slightest demonstration towards 
Naples, down went Sir William Hamilton upon 
his knees, and begged for the love of St. Januarius 
they would help us off with a little money ; all 
the arts of Machiavel were resorted to, to per- 
suade Europe to borrow; troops were sent off in 
all directions to save the Catholic and Protestant 
world; the pope himself was guarded by a regi- 
ment of English dragoons; if the Grand Lama 
had been at hand, he would have had another; 
every Catholic clergyman, who had the good for- 
tune to be neither English nor Irish, was immedi- 
ately provided with lodgings, soup, crucifix, miss- 
al, chapel-beads, relics, and holy water; if‘ Turks had 
landed, Turks would have received an order on the 
treasury for coffee, opium, korans, and seraglios. In 
the midst of ail this fury of saving and defending, 
this crusade for conscience and Christianity, there 
was an universal agreement among all descriptions 
of people to continue every species of internal 
persecution ; to deny at home every just right that 
had been denied before; to pummel poor Dr. 
Abraham Rees and his dissenters; and to treat 
the unhappy Catholics of Ireland as if their 
tongues were mute, their heels cloven, their na- 
ture brutal, and designediy subjected by Provi- 
dence to their Orange masters. 
* * * * * * * * 


I could write you twenty letters upon this sub- 
ject: but lam tired, and so I suppose are you. 
Our friendship is now of forty years’ standing ; 
you know me to be a truly religious man; but I 
shudder to see religion treated like a cockade, or a 
pint of beer, and made the instrument of a party. 
I love the king, but I love the people as well as 
the king; and if I am sorry to see his old age 
molested, 1 am much more sorry to see four mil- 
lions of Catholics baffled in their just expecta- 
tions. 

* * * * * * * * 


We have not the smallest partiality for the 
Catholic religion; quite the contrary. That it 
should exist at all—that all Catholics are not con- 
verted to the Protestant religion—we consider to 
be a serious evil; but there they are, with their 
spirit as strong, and their opinions as decided, as 
your own; the Protestant part of the cabinet 
have quite given up all idea of putting them to 
death ; what remains to be done? We all admit 
the evil ; the object is to make it as little as possi- 
ble. One method commonly resorted to, we are 
sure, does not lessen, but increase the evil; and 
that is, to falsify history, aid deny plain and ob- 
vious facts, to the injury of the Catholics. No 
true friend to the Protestant religion, and to the 
Church of England, will ever have recourse to 


to hospitals, weeps at charity sermons, carries ont | such disingenuous arts as these. 
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He then coes on to enumerate many cruel ex- 
amples of protestant persecutions, which are stu- 
diously kept out of sight by those who declaim so 
loudly, and are so horribly frightened at the perse- 
cutions of the Catholics, who have a far better 
apology to offer for their mistaken zeal. 

I found in your letter the usual remarks about 
fire, faggot, and bloody Mary. Are you aware, 
my dear priest, that there were as many persons 
put to death for religious opinions under the mild 
Elizabeth as under the bloody Mary? ‘The reign 
of the former was, to be sure, ten times as long; 
but I only mention the fact merely to show you 
that something depends upon the age in which 
men live, as well as on their religious opinions. 
Three hundred years ago, men burnt and hanged 
each other for these opinions. ‘Time has softened 
Catholic as well as Protestant; they both required 
it; though each perceives only his own improve- 
ment, and is blind to that of the other. We are 
all the creatures of circumstances. I know nota 


kinder and better man than yourself; but you (if 


you had lived in those times) would certainly have 
roasted your Catholic; and | promise you, if the 
first exciter of this religious mob had been as 
powerful then as he is now, you would soon have 
been elevated to the mitre. [do not gothe length 
of saying that the world has suffered as much 
from Protestant as from Catholic persecution ; far 
from it; but you should remember the Catholics 
had all the power, when the idea first started up 


in the world that there could be two modes of 


faith; and that it was much more natural they 
should attempt to crush this diversity of opinion 
by great and cruel efforts, than that the Protest- 
ants should rage against those who differed from 
them, when the very basis of their system was 
complete freedom in all spiritual matters. 


We might add that the protestants of Denmark 
are at this enlightened day persecuting each other 
by imprisonment and tearing children from their 
affectionate parents. Let it never be said that free 
America is the theatre of protestant intolerance 
and persecution. The lawyers say truly, and mor- 
alists confirm it, that swppressio veri is as deceitful 
and wicked as suggestio falsi, that the suppression 
of part of the truth material to the case is as much 
falsehood as direct lying. Can those Protestant 
clergymen of this country, who are zealous in ex- 
citing animosity towards the Catholics, by drag- 
ging from deep oblivion their evil deeds, while 
they are silent upon the bloody cruelty of their 
own church in darker ages, hope for future hap- 
piness? It is a species of injustice that cannot 
stand by the plainest precepts of the moral law. 

Again, speaking of the charge that the Catho- 
lic faith is inimical to liberty, our reverend author 


says: 
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I was somewhat amused with the imputation 
brought against the Catholics by the University of 
Oxford, that they are enemies to liberty. | imme- 
diately turned to my history of England, and 
marked as an historical error that passage in 
which it is recorded that, in the reign of Queen 
Ann, the fumous decree of the University of Ox- 
ford, respecting passive obedience, was ordered, by 
the House of Lords, to be burnt by the hands of 
the common hangman, as contrary to the liberty 
of the subject, and the law of the land. Never- 
theless, | wish, whatever be the modesty of those 
who impute, that the imputation was a little more 
true; the Catholic cause would not be quite so 
desperate with the present administration. I fear, 
however, that the hatred to liberty in these poor 
devoted wretches may ere long appear more doubt- 


{ ful than it is at present to the vice-chancellor and 
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his clergy, inflamed, as they doubtless are, with 
classical examples of republican virtue, and pant- 
ing, as they always have been, to reduce the pow- 
er of the crown within narrower and safer limits. 
What mistaken zeal to attempt to connect one re- 
ligion with freedom, and another with slavery ? 
Who laid the foundations of English liberty ? 
What was the mixed religion of Switzerland ? 
What has the Protestant religion done for liberty 
in Denmark, in Sweden, throughout the north of 
Germany, and in Prussia? ‘The purest religion 
in the world, in my humble opinion, is the religion 
in the Church of England; for its preservation 
(so far as it is exercised without intruding upon 
the liberties of others), I am ready at this moment 
to venture my present life, and but through that 
religion I have no hopes of any other; yet I am 
not foreed to be silly because I am pious; nor 
will I ever join in eulogiums on my faith, which 
every man of common reading and common sense 
can easily refute. 

The Catholics are charged in England with 
being no respecters of oaths, and even in this 
country, some of us are foolish enough to assert, 
that it is a part of their creed to break their faith 
with heretics, and consequently that their oaths of 
allegiance are of no binding force. On this mat- 


ter Smith remarks, 

The Catholic not respect an oath? why not? 
What upon earth has kept him out of Parliament, 
or excluded him from all the offices whence he is 
excluded, but his respect for oaths? There is no 
law which prohibits a Catholic to sit in Parlia- 
ment. ‘There could be nosuch law; because it is 
impossible to find out what passes in the interior 
of any man’s mind. Suppose it were in contem- 
plation to exclude all men from certain offices 
who contended for the legality of taking tithes: 
the only mode of discovering that fervid love of 
decimation which J know you to possess, would 
be to tender you an oath “against that damnable 
doctrine, that it is lawful for a spiritual man to 
take, abstract, appropriate, subduct, or lead away 
the tenth calf, sheep, lamb, ox, pigeon, duck,” 


' &e., &e., &e., and every other animal that ever 
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existed, which of course the lawyers would take 
care to enumerate. Now this oath | am sure you 
would rather die than take; and so the Catholic 
is excluded from Parliament because he will not 
swear that he disbelieves the leading doctrines of 
his religion!’ The Catholic asks you to abolish 
some oaths which oppress him; your answer is, 
that he does not respect oaths. Then why sub- 
ject him to the test of oaths? The oaths keep 
him out of Parliament; why then he respects 
them. Turn which way you will, either your 
laws are nugatory, or the Catholic is bound by re- 
ligious obligations as you are; but no eel in the 
well-sanded fist of a cock-maid, upon the eve of 
being skinned, ever twisted and writhed as an or- 
thodox parson does when he is compelled by the 
gripe of reason to admit any thing in favor of a 
dissenter. 

I will not dispute with you whether the pope be 
or be not the Scarlet Lady of Babylon. I hope 
it is not so; because I am afraid it will induce his 
majesty’s chancellor of the exchequer to introduce 
several severe bills against Popery, if that is the 
case; and though he will have the decency to 
appoint a previous committee of inquiry as to the 
fact, the committee will be garbled, and the report 
inflammatory. Leaving this to be settled as he 
pleases to settle it, I wish to inform you, that pre- 
viously to the bill last passed in favor of the 
Catholics at the suggestion of Mr. Pitt, and for 
his satisfaction, the opinions of six of the most 
celebrated of the foreign Catholic universities 
were taken as to the right of the pope to interfere 
in the temporal concerns of any country. The 
answer cannot possibly Ieave the shadow of a 
doubt, even in the mind of Baron Maseres; and 
Dr. Rennel would be compelled to admit it, if 
three bishops lay dead at the very moment the 
question were put to him. To this answer might 

e added also the solemn declaration and signature 
of all the Catholics in Great Britain. 

I should perfectly agree with you, if the Catho- 
lics admitted such a dangerous dispensing power 
in the hands of the pope; but they all deny it, 
and laugh at it, and are ready to abjure it in the 
most decided manner you can devise. They obey 
the pope as the spiritual head of their church; but 
are you really so foolish as to be imposed upon by 
mere names ?—Whatmatters it the seven-thous- 
andth part of a farthing who is the spiritual head 
of any church? Is not Mr. Wilberforce at the 
head of the church of Clapham? Is not Dr. 
Letsom at the head of the Quaker church ? Is not 
the general assembly at the head of the church of 
Scotland? How is the government disturbed by 
these many headed churches? or in what way is 
the power of the crown augmented by this almost 
nominal dignity. . 


We do not endorse what we believe the errors 
of the Roman Church; but we are friends of hu" 
man rights, and would not prescribe faith for the 


conscience of another. We believe there is no 
church or individual without imperfections, and 


} instead of resorting to any ungenerous means for 


subduing or supporting any particular system of 
fuith, we should all humble ourselves in view of 
our individual sins. 

We believe that in a fair and open field, truth 
can vanquish all error. From present symp- 
“ Catholic Question” is be- 


coming a vexing one in this country. This would 


toms, we fear the 


be the greatest curse that could fall upon the na- 
tion. How can a class of citizens be friendly to 
another class, which attempts to degrade and tor- 
ment them? We shall then raise up a foe in our 
midst, that in self-defence will be compelled to 
We shall rue the day if it 
If the Ca- 


tholic system be a monster, it is of that fabled 


hurl back defiance. 
comes, but the fault will be our own. 


character, that for every head stricken off by the 
club of Hercules, an hundred more will spring 


The 


recent history of Ireland proves this, where at one 


forth to hiss and spit their venom about us. 


time, the proportion of Catholics to Protestants 
was as two to one, and in thirty years increased 
under the oppressions of England, to four to one. 
Let us be wise, and only oppose truth to error. 
We cannot forbear making one more extract 
connected with this subject, which is a well mer- 
ited tribute to the character of the faithful Grat- 


tan. It follows some remarks he makes concern- 


ing Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, mem- 
bers of Parliament from Ireland, who had it in 
their power to procure the freedom of their coun- 
trymen ; “ Yet the Court buys them over, year 
after year, by the pomp and perquisites of office. 
For money, claret, and patronage, they lend their 
countenance, assistance and friendship, to the 
ministers who are the stern and inflexible enemies 
to the emancipation of Ireland.” 


Thank God that all is not profligacy and cor- 
ruption in the history of that devoted people—and 
the name of Irishman does not always carry with 
it the idea of the oppressor or the oppressed—the 
plunderer or the plundered—the tyrant or the 
slave. Great men hallow a whole people and lift 
up all who live in their time. What Irishman 
does not feel proud that he has lived in the days 
of Gratran? who has not turned to him for 
comfort, from the false friends and open enemies 
of Ireland? who did not remember him in the 
days of its burnings and wastings and murders ? 
No government ever dismayed him, the world could 
not bribe him—he thought only of Ireland—lived 
for no other object—dedicated to her his beautiful 
fancy, his elegant wit, his manly courage and all 
the splendour of his astonishing eloquence. He 
was so born and so gifted, that poetry, forensic 
skill, elegant literature and all the highest attain- 
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ments of human genius, were within his reach ; 
but he thought the noblest occupation of a man 
was to make other men happy and free; and in 
that straight line he went on for fifty years, with- 
out one side-look, without one yielding thought, 
without one motive in his heart which he might 
not have laid open to the view of God and man. 
He is gone !—but there is not a single day of his 
honest life of which every good Irishman would 
not be more proud, than of the whole political ex- 
istence of his countrymen—the annual deserters 
and betrayers of their native land. 

Sydney Smith’s writings on the “ Catholic 
Question” fill a large space in the volume before 
us. There are many other powerful articles upon 
a great variety of subjects. There are several es- 
says on “ America,” in which he speaks of us 
like a gentleman, and pours out his satire upon 
those addle-brained English fools, who travel here 
for the purpose of lying about us and our Govern- 


ment. 


His articles on Education, Prison Discipline, 
Game Laws, Poor Laws, Man-traps and Spring- 
guns, &c., &c., are excellent, and exhibit thought, 
feeling, and sentiment far beyond his age and 
countrymen. 

We should be glad to make more quotations 
from this benevolent, honest, christian, liberal, 
witty, sarcastic, and high-minded author, but we 
have not space. Such specimens of humanity are 
so rare in England that we the more dearly cher- 
ish the Rev. Sydney Smith. We have little fault 
to find with any thing in this work, and except- 
ing the wild shots he made in his recent letter on 
American Repudiation, cannot find it in our 
He should 
have thought a second time, and satisfied himself 


hearts to quarrel with the author. 


that “ repudiation” is not the doctrine of the Ameri- 
can people, and that no State will ever defraud 
a creditor. 

Formerly, culprits were not allowed the benefit 
of counsel in making their defence. Smith man- 
fully exposed this rank injustice, and as a speci- 
men of his satire, the following on this subject 
will not pass unmarked by the reader: 

A most absurd argument was advanced in the 
honorable house, that the practice of employing 
counsel would be such an expense to the prison- 
er !—just as if any thing was so expensive as be- 
ing hanged! What a fine topic for the ordinary! 
“You are going ” (says that exquisite divine) “to 
be hanged to-morrow, it is true, but consider what 
a sum you have saved! Mr. Scarlett or Mr. 


Brougham might certainly have presented argu- 
ments to the jury which would have insured your 
acquittal; but do you forget that gentlemen of 
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their eminence must be recompensed by large fees, 
and that, if your life had been saved, you would 
actually have been out of pocket above 20/7? 
You will now die with the consciousness of hav- 
ing obeyed the dictates of a wise economy ; and 
with a grateful reverence for the laws of your 
country, which prevent you from running into 
such unbounded expense—so let us now go to 
prayers.” 

We now close this book. It does our heart 
good to.contemplate such a character as the Rev. 
Sydney Smith. He is one of those individuals 
who devote to the benefit of man their powerful 
intellects, thorough scholarship, and extensive re- 
search. His investigations have been almost uni- 
versal, and he has proved himself master of those 
subjects which he has had the fortune and honor 
of discussing. He has extensively treated politi- 
cal questions, and proved himself a statesman. 
He has been the champion of legal reform, and 


He has in- 


vestigated many subjects relating to the Church 


exhibited scientific juridical learning. 


Establishment, and few can claim superiority in 
theolegical science or ecclesiastical affairs. Upon 
whatever theme he has employed his pen, he has 
shown an originality of thought, candor, and zeal 
in searching for the truth, that has characterized 
at least, very few of his countrymen. Many very 
important reforms have been secured to the people 
through his instrumentality. Few have been 
willing to engage with him in disputation, and 
none of these have escaped without feeling a sore- 
ness about the ribs, occasioned by the thrusts of 
his wit and satire. If any man has ever main- 
tained a true christian dignity, to him belongs the 
honor. No sectual partiality or prejudice, nor 
religious bigotry or intolerance, has perverted his 
judgment, or dampened the ardor of his love for 
all mankind, of whatever name or denomination. 
He has lived to some purpose, and when closing 
up his earthly account, can feel satisfied that the 


world has been benefitted by his efforts. 





REVUE FRANCAISE. 


This is an elegant French monthly, published in 
N. Y. We are much pleased with the work, 
and think it will meet with abundant success. 
There are multitudes of Americans who read 
french and desire such a periodical. Its literature 
is french, but its spirit is American. The num- 
ber before us contains many interesting articles. 




















COMPLETE LETTER WRITER. 
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THE COMPLETE LETTER WRITER, 
BY “ PUNCH.” 
Messrs. Robinson & Jones, wishing, we pre- 


sume, to improve our style of correspondence have 
laid a work, entitled as above, upon our table.— 


Like every thing issuing from Punch, it is full of | 


wit and humor, deeply satirical, and at the same 
time, written in a moraltone. ‘Two letters, which 
follow, will convey to the reader an idea of the 
work, and as we are ever inclined to ‘“ give the 
his due,” we request our correspondents to 
attribute any new attempts at wit and satire which 


they may find in our epistles, to the above source. 





Letter from a Gentleman to his Friend, entreat- 
ing him to renounce the Bottle. 


My pear Peter, 

May I, by a friendship of thirty years’ growth, 
be permitted to address you on your faults—or, 
rather, your fault; for it is so capacious that it 
swallows every other error; in the same way that 
boa constrictors gulp toads and other unsightly 
creatures of asmaller dimension. May I venture 
to remonstrate with you on—well, it must be said 
—your habitual drunkenness? Alas! my friend, 
to what a condition has this folly, this wickedness, 
reduced you! This morning only, I saw a full 
grown cucumber ina bottle: there is nothing in 
the object; it is acommon-place, to be seen in the 
windows of every pickle merchant; and yet did 
that imprisoned cucumber touch my heart, and 
bring pathetic moisture into my eyes; for by the 
tyranny of association it made me think of my 
forlorn friend. Yes; looking at that cucumber, 
trained to grow in its glass prison, did I beliold in 
it the hopelesscondition of Peter Rubygill! There 
he is—thought I—there is Peter, and who shall 
deliver him? And how, alas! does that pletho- 
ric gourd fully declare the story of my friend! 
How, like him, was it insinuated in its green youth 
—a very sucker—into the bottle’s throat ; and how, 
when there, was it made to grow and swell, until 
far too largeto be withdrawn, it possessed the whole 
of the bottle, and was then cut off forever from the 
vine that had cherished it! And is it notthus, Peter, 
with a doomed drunkard? Does he not enter the 


bottle in the greenness of his days, and though he | 
may again and again escape from the thing that | 
threatens to enclose him, at length is it not im- | 


possible for him to get away? Habit makes him 
swell, and there is no hope for him; cut off from 
the genial world, he has no other dwelling-place 
than abottle. Verily, Peter Rubygill, Bacchus— 


like a pickle merchant—has his bottled cucumbers, 
and you are of them! 

And yet, Peter, I would fain hope for you. In 
the name of all that is great and beautiful in the 
world, why seal your eyes to its loveliness and 
grandeur? Why walk with your drowsy brain 
in a fog, when, touched by the light of beauty, it 
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might answer the touch with most delicious mu- 
sic? What, in truth, can you know of the 
bounty and magnificence showered about you? 
No more than a silly fly, that, finding itself in the 
palace of a king, sips and sips, and tumbles head- 
long into the first syrup it may light upon. Have 
I not seen you leaden-eyed—clay-pated—almost 
dumb with pain, hammering at your temples—de- 
graded by nausea tugging at your stomach—your 
hand shaking like a leaf—your mouth like the 
mouth of an oven—and your tongue, I am sure of 
it, like burnt shoe-leather? And for what, Pe- 
ter Rubygill? For some six hours’ madness the 
night before! 

You were left acomfortable competence. Where 
is itnow? Gone. The bottle is the devil’s cru- 
cible, and melts all ! 

You were tolerably good- looking. And now is 
your countenance but as a tavern sign; where 
numberless little imps—liberated by drawn corks 
—continue to give a daily touch and touch of red, 
proud of their work, as portrait-painters to the de- 
vil himself. 

There was a time when your word was true as 
gold. And now, upon whom can you pass it? 
From the mouth of a drunkard, the most solemn 
promise is no better than the best-made bad mo- 
ney; it may pass for a time, but is certain to be 
nailed to the world’s counter at last. 

You had friends. But there is a mortal fever in 
the reputation of a drunkard, and sober men wise- 
ly avoid it. 

You have a wife. Has she a husband? No. 
She vowed to love a man, and you are a liquor- 
cask. Can you expect her affection? You 
might as reasonably expect her wedding-ring to 
hoop a wine-barrel. 

You have children. Poor things! They see a 
satyr sprawl and reel before them; and in their 
innocence, blush not as yet to call the creature 
father ! 

But, my dear Peter, there is yet hope. Learn 
to love home. Avoid the tavern. It is in the ta- 
vern-cellar that the devil draws up his army array 
against the brains and good resolves of men. It 
is there that he reviews his legions of bottles, and 
prepares them for the attack on weak humanity. 
But, arm yourself, Peter; meet the assailants 
with cold water; and, in the fight, you shall have 
the earnest prayers of your old friend, 

Corypon Rivers. 


The Answer. 


My pear Corypon, 

You talk of the beauty of the earth—you talk of 
the magnificence of the world! Why, then, let 
moles sing psalms to the moon, and that hermit in 
feathers, the screech-owl, tune a ditty to the noon- 
day sun. The bottle is the true philosopher’s 
microscope, and shows him worlds within worlds 
that you, poor naked-eyed wretches, never had 
the heart to dream of. 


See eee 
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You say that you have seen me with my brain 
ina fog! Poor ignorance! After anight’s—say 
three nights’—continual happiness, you little 
know the bliss I walk in. You little think of the 
genius within me, that turns your scoundrel streets 
of London into the abodes of the blessed. 
see [ there but love and truest brotherhood? ‘The 
very knockers wink and laugh at me; and roses 
and honeysuckles grow about every lamp post. 


What | 


There are, I know, weak, puling creatures, who | 


talk of head-aches; but these are milk-sop neo- 
phytes, not yet of the true priesthood of our or- 
der. Whatif now and then I have a twinge? 
Think youl accuse the bottle? I should bea 
villain todo so. No: it’s the east wind. 

As for the fortune that was left me, it is true I 
have invested it in the bottle; and, oh! what 
compound interest have I had for my money! 
Whilst you would count every rascal guinea, and 
after you had counted all, broke into a cold sweat 





to think there was no more, /—seated on my tav- } 


ern-throne, have had wealth that would confound 
all arithmetic. All about me has been glorious 
riches! I have drank out of hollowed diamonds, 
and spat in gold dust. 

It is my darling faith that every bottle contains 
in it a pair of beautiful wings, to lift poor men 
above the gutter-mud which this sober world is 
made of. A pair of wings! And I, like Mercu- 
ry, can’t do without three pair. 

I have somewhere read it at school—ha! Riv- 
ers, sometimes at the heel of the night I see you 
again in your green jacket, and | sit and enjoy 
myself, and let the swectest of tears run down my 
nose—well, never mind that—I read it at old Cane- 
twig’s—that Jupiter fastened the earth to heaven 
with a gold chain. All a flam, my dearboy! It 


was no chain, but a splendid and most magnificent 


line of linked bottles. The higher you climb, the 
further you are from this vagabond world. Pity, 
my dear fellow—pity it is, that the road is so slip- 
pery! 

You say I had friends. 


Had! Thavemillions. 


Ha! my good creature—for you are good, I be- | 


lieve, sober and stupid as you are—you don’t 
know the philanthropy that a corkscrew lets out 
upon me. I may have been ruffled; may I be 
pardoned for it; I may now and then have thought 


harshly of my poor erring fellow-creatures, but— | 


Pop !—out comes the cork, and the wine, as it bub- 
bles forth, speaks pacifyingly, soothingly. 
—again! The bottle coos like any dove; and I 
have not listened to it above two or three hours, 


Again } 


when I feel myself turned into one large lump of | 


human honey! And then these two hands of 
mine are multiplied ten million times, and I shake 
hands with every man, woman, and child upon 
this beautiful earth, my creditors included. 

But all this, though much, is nothing to the 
wisdom—the knowledge—that drink so subtly lets 
in upon poor, darkened man. What is it? You 
have studied these things; but then you have stu- 
died them with a dry, dusty throat; and so, can 
know no more of the true operations of the intel- 
lect—glorious intellect—of majestic man, than a 


monkey knows of a steam-engine. Well, what 
is it?’ Lsay, what isit? Ha! my dear soul, if 
you had only two bottles of the stuff that is now 
shining before me—shining like a lion’s eye—you 
would know all about it. Then you’d know met- 
aphysics—that is, metaphysics assisted by glorious 
wine—here’s a bumper to you, old cock! God 
bless your litile green jacket !—metaphysics is 
this, as you’d know. Every man has an angel 
within him. Lord love us! and yet, sometimes 
we use one another as though we lodged nothing 
but devils. Well, as I said, every man has anan- 
gel within him; and thisangel—poor thing !—you 
dull, sober, miserly fellows, board in the most ras- 
cally way; giving him nothing generous to drink, 
or just wetting his lips, and there anend. And 
what’s the consequence? Why he tells you no- 
thing worth knowing—just casts up your accounts 
for you—gives you a nudge when stocks are go- 
ing, or some small chandler matter of the kind ; 
but with a noble resentment of your shabbiness, 
does nothing more. What does he to me, who 
know how to treat him? I give him bumper after 
bumper—and my brain feels him expanding his 
wings! you, poor wretch! don’t know that he has 
wings—bumper after bumper, until, at last, my an- 
gel takes up his golden fiddle, and plays me such a 
tune (1 can feel him rosining his bow at this min- 
ute)—-such a tune, that as it sounds I catch all 
sorts of wisdom; thoughts like diamonds, bright 
and everlasting. 

Ha! ha! he’s playing now, and I drop the pen 
to listen, and feel myself an emperor. 

* * * * * * * * 
My pear Corypon, 

Don’t mind the stuff I’ve scrawled 
above—for I’ve been mad this month past. I am 
just arrested. You'll find me at —, Chancery- 
lane. Come, come—for God’s sake, bring fifty 
pounds, and you will everlastingly oblige— 

Your wretched friend, 
Perer RUBYGILL. 





KEY TO ALGEBRA. 


Tue author, Horatio N. Robinson, A. M., has 
handed us a work entitled “A Universal Key 
to the Science of Algebra.” 
it until the last portion of our review table was 


Not having received 


nearly prepared for the press, we are unable to 
give it that notice in this number which its merits 
deserve. It is emphatically a ‘“ Key,” for it opens 
to us a short and easy way to the solution of dif- 
ficult problems, which has been heretofore at- 
tained only by a painful and hazardous course. 
For a few years past diligent and successful ef- 
forts have been made to render mathematical stu- 
dies more simple to the learner. This has called 


out the sneers of some, who think that, inasmuch 























PETER PLODDY. 
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as the object of these branches is to discipline » 
the mind, it is folly to render them of easy com- | 


prehension. We believe very few of those who | 


obtain a good education, relish mathematics to 


that extent desirable for enjoying their discipli- , 


nary influence, and that the more simple the 
modus operandi, the greater will be the num- 
ber of those who will, in the outset, consider them 
pleasant, and reap their great advantage. 


There 


are too few mathematical minds; and the object | 


of those who give us text-books of this 


science, should be, to increase the number of ex- | 


act thinkers. In this view of the subject, we 


consider Mr. Robinson’s “‘ Key” a valuable acqui- 


acknowledged by all teachers, to be a matter of 
no small consideration. We heartily commend 
this work. Itis published by E. Morgan & Co., 
Cincinnati, and was stereotyped by Shepard & 
Co. in very excellent style. 





PETER PLODDY. 


Americans show a great want of home appre- 
ciation, when they send their millions to England, 
in exchange for the works of Dickens, when we 
have among us, a writer who excels him in his own 
line. We know in thus expressing ourselves, 
that we are opposing the opinions of one half of 
the would-be-critics on this side of the ocean, yet 
we express it in independent candor, and refer 
any one who requires proof, to the writings of J. 
C. Neal. 

They are humorous even to nature’s extreme, 
and with the broad stream of true wit, there is a 
tinge of rare poetic sentiment, true reflection and 
general morality. 

In sudden transitions from gay to grave, from 
descriptive to reflective, from frosty winter to blos- 
som-fed-spring, Nea] excels (in our opinion) the 
thrice immortalized and Yankee idolized Boz. Let 
those who doubt us, compare one of the works 
written by the latter gentleman, with parts of the 
Let them read 
the ‘News Boy,’ one of that class, ‘“‘who are train- 
ed to live, as it were, by their wits; by their bold- 
ness, their address, their perseverance—whose 
faculties are always literally at the grindstone— 
who daily practise endurance, fortitude, self re- 


volume now under consideration. 


exact f 
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straint, abstinence and many other virtues; who 
are pre-eminently frugal and industrious; who 
learn to understand men and boys, women and 
girls, dandies and dandizettes, and are school- 
ed to emulation and competition.” 

Let those who doubt the soundness of our opin- 
ion in this case, compare the character of “Tom 
Tibbs,” with any creation found in “ Oliver 
Twist,” let them turn to ‘ Shiverton Shakes ” that 
bashful youth of many sorrows, who failing in his 
debut into polite society, became a manufacturer of 
yankee notions, and to console himself, bought 
and read “ Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire.” Let them turn to the awful rew 


sition. It is admirably calculated to give the young | YePge of Jack Spratt, who, having been refused 


learner a command over his own mind, which is , by an oyster—no a fish woman, succeeded in mar- 


rying her to a brother loafer, who pillaged her 
check-apron pocket, and spent her daily earnings 
And if they would 
seck for sad and reflective sentiment, let them read 
“The Prison Van or the Black Maria.” 

“Peter Ploddy’s dream” is rich in its truthful 


in Ais nightly carousings. 


allusions to every day scenes and facts that are 
Ploddy, Peter Plod- 
dy, once ‘‘young man” to Mr. Figgs the grocer, 
and now, of the firm of Figgs & Ploddy, is a 
strange compound yet not too strange for an earth- 


stalking abroad at all times. 


ly duplicate. His greatest complaint is ambition. 
He wants to be something, he hardly cares what, 
so that in the eyes of the world he 7s ‘something, 
he cares not, rich, handsome, wise, witty, elo- 
quent, great upon the stump, or fierce in regard 
to whiskered cheek and hairy lip; he would be a 
meteor, large or small—courted or feared—loved 
or envied—if not a cataract, at least a ripple on 
the wave,—more than Peter Ploddy had ever been 
or was likely to be,—funny as Smith, as musical 
as Baritone, as voluble and impudent as Quillet, 
as pretty as Daffodil Twod, as big and ferocious 
as Samson Hyde, as wealthy as Headover Slap- 
dash was reported to be. In short, Ploddy was 
like many, very many whom we meet in a rainy 
morning’s walk, tired of all he could be, and look- 
ing for things that could not be. He thought he 
would be an actor, but read the following, and 
then ask why he was not. 


It was one of those afternoons at the close of 
the month of June, which scem to have no end to 
them—when he sun, broad and blazing, appears 
to be unwilling to approach the horizon, and en- 
deavors to make the night his own as well as the 
the day—when the eye wearies of excess of light— 


, when ice-creams are in their first flush of popu- 
' larity and little boys paddle in the brook-—when 
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crops rejoice in green, while people swelter in 
white,—when nature ‘clothes herself thickly in 
leaves, while the rest of the world divests itself of 
garments to as great an extent as the customs of 
society will permit. It was such an afternoon as 
this, and the Figgs family were abroad for recrea- 
tion. Dick, the boy, was out on an errand, try- 
ing how many hours could be consumed in a tran- 
sit from one given point to another. Peter Plod- 


dy was alone in the shop, laboring under a suspi- | 


cion that customers must have departed this life, 
and that buying things had become an “ obsolete 
idea”—so he availed himself of the opportunity 
and of a friction match, to find recreation in 
the smoking of a segar. 


uffed, until the smoke circled around him in lazy 
elouds, and his brain grew as hazy as the atmos- 
phere. Light, faded sounds melted indistinctly 
away, and, at last, Peter imagined that he was 
rapidly traveling over the gulf of time, using his 
coming years for stepping stones, and a.aticipating 
the occurences of the future, as if he were turning 
over the pages of a book of prints. The begin- 
ning and the end were equally within his ken, and, 
fixing himself at a point some eight or ten years 
after date, it struck him that he would like to 
know where “funny Smith” might chance to be 
at that period. 

The place certainly had somewhat the appear- 
ance of a theatre ; but of a theatre in a very small 
way—of a theatre in a consumption, and troubled 
with a difficulty of breathing. The room itself 
was not very large, but it was much too large for 


the audience, who disposed of themselves in vari- | 


ous picturesque positions, as if desirous of making 
up in effect what they wanted in numbers. One 
individual had his pedal extremities on the bench 
before him, and looked, as it were, from a rest, 
his elbows placed upon his knees, while his chin 
reposed in the palms of his hands. Another was 
longitudinally extended, with his back against the 
wall; while others intersected at least three benches 
in their desire for repose, lifting their heads at 
intervals to see what was going on. 

The gentleman in the window seemed to be as 
comfortable as any, in his zigzag attitude, with 
his feet on one side and his shoulders on the 
other: and he had the advantage too of sceing 
all that occurred, both inside and out, as was 
evident from his frequent remonstrances with cer- 
tain juveniles in the street, who were poking him 
with a stick because he obstructed their view. 
‘Git down, I tell you!” cried Zigzag impatiently, 
every now and then. 
ghastly ; a single fiddle comprised the strength of 
the orchestra, and it was quite enough; for had 
there been more of the same sort, it would haye 
been a questionable experiment upon the limits 
of auricular endurance. Ploddy paid his entrance 
money to a faded-looking woman, with one dis- 


consolate child in her arms, and several others, 


equally forlorn and unkempt, hanging about her, 
while she herself, who, in her own person, united 
the offices of treasurer, check-taker and_police- 


Reclining upon coffee | 
bags, he puffed and he mused, he mused and he | 


The candles were few and | 


man, (in which latter capacity she often visited the 
window aforesaid, to aid Mr. Zigzag to make them 
“git down” on the outside,) was a singular com- 
pound of the remains of beauty, of the slattern 
and the virago—care-worn indeed, but theatrical 
still, like the old volume of a romance, thumbed 
to tatters in the kitchen. A performer was sus- 
taining the regular drama by a series of ‘“ barn- 
yard imitations,” which struck Ploddy’s ear as 
familiar, as also seemed the figure of the imitator, 
though his hollow cheeks, painted face and flaxen 
wig set recognition for a moment at defiance. 
The well-known finale of the “cat’s concert,” 
however, dissipated doubt. It was Smith—the 
funny Smith—the envied Smith, who soon caffe 
round to “the front” to hold the baby and 
mind the door, while Mrs. Sinith delighted the 
audienee with a fancy dance. His countenance 
told a sad tale of disappointment, poverty and suf- 
fering, and rendered explanation unnccessary. 
“Tt is just as well,” thought Ploddy, as he 
slipped sadly away, ‘‘that I never could succeed 
in being a funny fellow, and made so poor a busi- 


- ness of it at the cat’s concert, and at imitating the 


bottle and the cork. This trying to make people 
laugh every night, from year to year, especially 
when their mouths are full of gingerbread, would’nt 
do for me, and doesn’t seem to do for Smith. I’d 
rather be Ploddy than Smith, if that’s the way 
it’s to be.” 

We could say more in proof that Neal at least 
equals Boz, but even the brief extract above will 
Their style is essentially 
the same, and in the same scenes their pictures 
would be twin in feature and coloring. One 


Mr. 


Neal is better acquainted with genteel society, 


preclude the necessity. 


thing however is in our mind quite evident. 


or else is less low-minded than the gentleman to 
whom we have compared him. This appears in 
all that he writes. While he describes the haunts 
of vice, there seems an innate shrinking from his 
whilome associates, while Boz evidently revels in 
‘describing to the life’ such scenes, and living 
that which he describes, or at least forcing upon 
one the conviction that he does so. 





PRAIRIE FARMER. 


We have received a neat and able Agricultur- 
al Journal of the above title, published in Chicago. 


We rejoice in seeing that it connects with its 
main object the improvement of the mind. It is 
zealously endeavoring to awaken the public atten- 
tion on the subject of education, and we are glad in 
observing that the people of Illinois are endeavor- 
ing to improve the coumon school system of that 
State. God speed you, Mr. Editor, and smile up- 
on your noble efforts; for what is man without 
mind, and what is mind without cultivation ? 
Education is the only agent by which all the evils 
which afflict us can be overcome. 

















EDITORS’ TABLE. 
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Ir is rather a matter of doubt how the “table” 
of a Western magazine should be filled. We have 
Many to please, and these are so varied that we 
fear it would be a matter of impossibility to satisfy 
all. Wher consulting with one critical patron 
on the subject, he bade us fill it up with “ shreds 
and patche#’—(we leave the definition to our 
readers.) Another wished a general ‘“ News 
Summary,” another bade us follow the gossipping 
style of the “Knickerbocker.” The latter we 
cannot do, for we cannot steal from the brother of 
Willis Gaylord Clark ; and old “ Knick’s style of 
gossip is peculiarly his own. Therefore, good 
friends and patrons, we will use our own style, 
We 


have an earnest desire to please our patrons and 


and for it look in the following pages. 


to do the most justice. 


GENTLEMEN, ALL: 
We thank you from the lowermost lockers of 


our hearts, for your kind reviews and your, 


good wishes. By your advice we doubt not that 
we ahall be benefited, and we feel cheered by your 
unanimous approbation. 

In some of the Eastern works, we have received 
compliments of which we may well feel proud, 
The 


‘* Home Journal and Citizen Soldier,” in alluding 


and in none have we been harshly treated. 


to us says, “the original articles are all from the 
pens of Western writers, and we have only to say 


that the East stands in danger of being eclipsed.” 
Now we do not aim at clouding the productions of 
the East, yet we wish to prove that the West can 
do as much morally, as she can physically toward 
swelling the fame-tide of our great nation. 

We would, however, while we think of it, re- 
mind one of our Westetn editors that our work 
iscomposed of matter entirely original, although 
he considered our ‘‘ selections” good. The only 
‘‘selections” that will be made in our work, will 
be such quotations as are necessary more fully to 
illustrate our views and opinions on works which 
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we review, and our “selections” will be confined 
to such quotations. Again, we thank the citi- 
zens of the West for their freely extended pa- 
tronage. Nor can we confine our thanks to the 
citizens of the West alone, for we have received 
patronage from nearly every State and Territory 
We have subscribers on the 
‘“jamping-off place’of the Union, (Key West, 
F'la.,) and we have subscribers that date from 
the “ far North West.” 


We shall endeavor to deserve this patronage ; 


in the Union. 


and our aim shall be the advancement of Ameri- 
can Literature, Education and true morality. 
May God and the people aid us! 


OUR RECEPTION. 


Ir there are nerves which communicate directly 
from the heart, gratitude’s own fountain, to the 
hand, then can the tremor which affects our hand 
as we indite this article, be accounted for, 

Gratefully, fervently and truly do we thank the 
citizens of the “ West,” the “South,” and the 
“Kast,” for their generous patronage. When we 
launched forth upon our enterprise, we had pre- 
pared for months of weary labor and untiring, 
persevering effort, before we could hope that our 
aim and being would be appreciated. Yet, gladly 
do we proclaim a joyous disappointment. Out of 
a very large edition, we have not one hundred of 
our first issue left. If within the present month 
we receive three hundred more subscribers, we 
shall publish a second edition of at least fifteen 
hundred of No. I. Those wishing to subscribe 
should send us their names immediately, as we 
wish to know soon whether it will be necessary 


‘to issue an extra edition. 


To the “Press” generally we return our 


thanks for favorable mention and warm advoca- 
Our editorial friends in the 
West have done their duty, and in the East we 
) have met with generous and friendly attention. 


tion of our cause. 
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* AMELIA.” 


AND 


There is something in this simple three-sylla- ; 


bled word, that thrills the hearts of us western 
men, whenever we hear it spoken. Why, and 
wherefore? Is it that all the choicest topics of 
our land have been woven into matchless song, 
by one whom fame knows but as “Amelia?” Is 
it because the fairest flowers that bloom in city hall, 
or country cot, are known by “that dear familiar 
name?” Or is it that she whose chaplet of glory is 
encircled by the “name best known” has ever 
written from the heart to the heart? This we be- 
lieve is the cause. Let our readers scan the fol- 
lowing lines, combining the essence of poetry, pu- 
rity, artlessness and truth, and then judge if the 
heart guides not the few who love to trace such 
thoughts. We have picked it up in some roving 
newspaper, which had copied it without giving 
credit to any other source, therefore we cannot 
say when, or where it was 
To us it sufficeth, that on 
stamp of ‘‘Amelia,” starry 
original, so child-like, yet so 
that we can find no fitting simile in which to dress 


originally published. 
its face it bears the 


touchingly powerful, 
our rough thoughts, when alluding to it. 


BE A CHILD AGAIN. 


Oh for the bright and gladsome hours, 
When like a wandering stream, 
My spirit caught from earth and sky 
The light from every beam; 
When, if into my laughing eye 
A tear-drop chanced to start, 
’T was banished in a moment by 
The sunshine of the heart. 


When musing on the happy past, 
The first spring time of life, 

When every tone of wind and wave 
With melody was rife ; 

When all youth's hopes and promises, 
Those rainbows of my sky, 

Danced forth in fairy visions 
Before my wandering eye, 


My heart is with the leaping rills, 
That murmur round the home, 
Where first my lips were taught to speak— 
My tiny feet to roam; 
The sweet songs of the happy birds, 
The whispering wild-voiced breeze, 
That caught the faint breath of the rose, 
And waved among the trees, 


How many mournful memories 
Steal gently through the mind, 

Like spirit voices borne along 
Upon the wandering wind! 


Soo 


— A 


genius, a genius so | 
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one 
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And, as thought leads me back again, 
I almost seem to trace, 

In each sweet flower, and shrub, and tree, 
Some fond, familiar 1ace. 


’Tis thought because I smile on all, 
That I am vain and gay— 
That, by the world’s light flattery, 
I might be lured astray ; 
They know not that my heart oft breathes 
Its fragrance out in sighs, 
That sad songs tremble on my lips, 
And tears within my eyes. 


My thoughts are all as pure and sweet 
As when I was a child, 

And all my bright imaginings 
Are just as free and wild: 

And were it not for one bright link, 
Within affection’s claim, 

I’d wish to wander to that spot, 
And be achild again. 


It gives us pleasure, sincere pleasure, to know 
that Mrs. Welby is about to have her poems col- 
They will be looked for 
amxiously here in the home of her adoption, and 


lected and published. 


their own intrinsic merit will ensure to them a 
preper reception. 

We know of nothing which should occupy a 
higher station in a western library than the poeti- 
cal works of such writers as ‘‘ Amelia,” ‘“ Ellen,” 
(the Ellen whose poems we so hastily and wn- 


; justly noticed in our last number,) and Mrs. 


Thruston. 
titude for these favored children of the muse, for 


We have, or ought to have much gra- 


has not their fame gained us additional respect and 
credit? Has not their success been so closely con- 
nected with the literary character of the west, as 
to give us just reason to be proud of them who 
are our pride, and who are but the flowers upon 
our broad-spread branches? (and spicy ones they 
are too.) 

We hope some enterprising person will take in 
hand the collection of western poetical gems, and 
the publication of them in one volume. W. D. 
Gallagher, himself a learned critic and a true poet, 
published a work of this kind some years past, but 
many of our finest gems have been received since 
then, and a re-collection and republication would, 
we doubt not be well received, and we know that 
it would be creditable to us of the west, as lovers 
and cultivators of Belle Lettres. 





Every young person should ask himself ‘“ what 
is my aim, my enterprise, my object.” If we 


commence life with nothing particularly in view, 
we shall be sure to end it with no acquisition. 
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SONG. 





AN IMPROMPTU. 

Very difficult is it to produce a good Im- 
PROMPTU. Not a little care and effort are some- } 
times requisite to give it that appearance of 


The following spirited song was sung by one of 
| the most popular vocalists of the country, (S. B. 
, Duffield,) at several concerts which he recently 
_ gave in this city. It is written to the tune, “ Our 
Flag is there,” composed by Jno. H. Hewitt, of 


flowing ease—that air of graceful abandon, which 
should characterize a finished impromptu ; and still 
more so to conceal all appearance of such effort.— 
We “speak by the carc 
ing had due share of experience in the matter, 
the result of which, and all our observations 
on the subject, is a firm belief that, in nine cases 


. Baltimore, one of the best musical and song wri- 


ters of our country. 


) 
} 

in this respect, hav- | 
) 
L, A. H. 
) 


OUR WESTERN GIRLS. 


out of ten, when we meet with a good epigram- | 
matic impromptu, it doubtless cost its author more } 


BY L. J. CIST. 


ee ee ae re . 


Tue girls we love! The girls we love! 
Fill up. and drink the sparkling toast ; 
The girls we love !—all girls above, 
Our dearest pride, our fairest boast ! 
Let poets sing of Glory’s charms, 
And paint the joy that warriors prove 
When victory has crowned their arms— 
My song is of the girls we love: 
The girls we love! The girls we love! 
Oh! where is he who loves them not ? 
The girls we love !—all girls above, 
Our sweetest joy, our fondest thought ! 


labor and pains in the preparation, than a produc- | 
tion of tenfold the air of pretension would have | 
done. Such, however, is not the case, with the 
very pleasing lines which follow, from the graceful 
pen of one of our sweetest Lady-Poets. They | 
are, as we know, wholly impromptu; and were | 
suggested by a recent visit to the Studio of the 
Artist, one of the productions of whose pencil 
they thus celebrate, in strains as harmonious as 


they were unpremeditated. They are a fitting tri- 
bute from Poesy to Art—a tribute alike honorable 
to the Artist and creditable to the writer. It may 
be proper to say, that they were written with no 


The girls we love! ‘The girls we love! 
What other with them may compare ; 
The girls we love !—all girls above, 
No girls on earth are half so fair ! 
They tell me of the sylpb-like forms 
That float along the mazy dance, 
Where Love the glowing bosom warms— 
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view to publication ; and it is in accordance with 
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a request made by us for that purpose, that we 
are thus permitted to furnish them for insertion In sunny Spain and vine-clad France’; 


in the pages of the Western Literary Journal. But still I sing—the girls we love! 
4 "Se a And still I drink no other toast ; a 

The girls we love !—all girls above, Di idy 
Our fondest pride, our brightest boast! 


rn 


ee 











THE ARTIST'S DREAM. 


BY MRS. R. S. NICHOLS. The girls we love! The girls we love !—- 
The daughters of our native clime ; 
Oh! never fairer did approve 
A Lover’s praise or Poet’s rhyme! na 
I’ve heard of England's beauties rare, 
Of noble blood and lofty birth— 
But give me still our own bright fair, 
; Ennobled by their peerless worth ! 
The girls we love! The girls we love! i 
Then fill, and drink the sparkling toast— ' 
The girls we love !—all girls above, 1 1% 
j 
| 


. [Suggested by a Painting in the Studio of Mr. 
A. G. Powers, of this city.] 


pep liege coe 


Tue Artist slept :—Across his bosom stole 
A sudden thrill, as if a ransomed soul 
On mercy’s mission, from the realms above, 
Brushed softly by him with its wings of love: 
His spirit knew a spirit-form was near, 
And in the clear transparent atmosphere— ‘ 
The atmosphere of dreams, where things of light 
Untiring float before the raptured sight— 
His soul beheld with full and piercing eye 

A form of beauty rise between the earth and sky. } The girls we love! The girls we love !— 

The bright-eyed daughters of Tur West ! 


a ewer? « 


a ree 


Our fairest pride, our fondest boast ! 





From robes of mist that sparkled o’er with dew, 
She slowly came—then to perfection grew ; 

Her spotless vesture floated on the air ; 

Dark wavy tresses swept her bosom fair ; 

And eyes, large, dark and spiritual, that seemed 


To pierce Tue Past, where Time’s lone tapers gleamed. 


The Artist gazed :—But transient his delight ; 
He woke !—the vision faded from his sight ! 
But soon upon the glowing canvass gleams 


The spirit-form that haunts his lonely, midnight dreams. 


The girls we love !—Oh! who would rove, 
When by such girls our homes are blest ? 
Then tell me not of Houries bright, 
With dazzling eyes, and raven curls; 
No fairer ever met the sight 
Than those we love—Ovur Western Girts! 
The girls we love! The girls we love! 
Fill high, and drink the sparkling toast— 
The girls we love !--all girls above, 
Our dearest pride, our fairest boast! 








) 
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CLASSICAL AND MILITARY INSTI 
TUTE. 

We are pleased to learn that an institution of 
this kind is now established at Nashville, Tenn. 
for the education of the young men of the west, 
and south-west. We understand that the pupils 
will be placed under a regular military discipline, 
inimitation of the West Point Academy. This 
will ensure vigor of body as well as strength of 
mind, to the ‘pupils; and while improving their 
personal appearance, giving them health and man- 
ly learning ; this exercise will supercede the gen- 
erally debilitating and trifling sports most gener- 
ally followed by boys. The courses taught are as 
follows: ancient and modern languages, mathe- 
matics generally, civil and military engineering, 
chemistry, geology, mincrology, natural philoso- 
phy, drawing, and in fact all that is necessary to 
form the educational part of a scholar and gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Perryman, the principal, a graduate of 
‘Nashville University’ bears a high reputation, 
moral and scholastical; and Mr. J. B. Boyd, the 
military and mathematical instructor, is one whom 
we can freely recommend, as a finished scholar, 
an elegant and practical soldier, and an accom- 
plished gentleman. He isa graduate from West 
Point, and during the Florida war served with 
distinguished credit in the capacity of Lieut. in 
the third regiment of the U.S. Artillery. Suc- 


cess to them both. 


LECTURES. 


Doubtless the people of this city properly ap- 
preciate the importance of lectures, as a means of 
intellectual improvement. We are heartily glad 
in observing their growing popularity as a source 
of pleasure as well as profit. During the season 
of long evenings, many, particularly the young, 
will pass much time in some kind of amusement, 
and unless such is provided, as is of a high and 
improving character, that of a low and degrading 
nature will be, to some extent at least, indulged. 
How important it is, that young minds, so suscep- 
table of wrong impression, should be guarded 
against evil associations, and surrounded with in- 
tellectual and moral exercises which will amuse as 


well as profit. 
It is not a difficult matter to support a rich 


varicty of mental diversions; especially during 


| 
| 


? 








that portion of the year when persons of all pro- 
fessions have abundant time to give them atten- 
tion. All that is necessary to conduct able courses 
of lectures, is, to awaken the public mind upon 
the subject. There are many who feel their im- 
portance, andif these should put forth a little en- 
ergy, many halls in this city might be opened for 
intellectual entertainments, and crowded by mul- 
titudes who would otherwise, perhaps, be squan- 
dering their time and money in debasing folly. 
What an immense amount of good might thus be 
done in Cincinnati, and every other city and town 
in the country! Many unholy places to which 
the young resort for pleasure and reap their ruin, 
might thus be broken up, and a truly enviable re- 
putation won for our lovely city. Lectures can 
do more than any other agent, to give habits of 
thought to the public mind, purity to popular mor- 
Let all the 


people learn to think correctly, and a victory well be 


als, and stability to private character. 


achieved more glorious than ever exalted a notion. 





REASONS 
For not subscribing to the “ Wistern Literary 
Journal and Monthly Review.” 
We had flattered ourselves that those who want 
a good work of this kind and are able to have it, 
could find no reason for not subscribing. But we 
have now undeceived ourselves, and will briefly 
refer to such reasons as have come to our hearing. 
1. “J have more now than I can read.” 
Very well—then we suppose you are patroni- 


zing many works of a similar character published 


at the East, and all we have to say is, to compare 
the Journals you take with this, and if you find 
it superior to any one of them, you will of course 
act for your own advantage. We will say noth- 
ing of the ‘Journal and Review’s” claim as a 
western periodical, for every one understands that ; 
but we do boldly enter into the competition of me- 
rit alone, and on this ground we expect to send 
this work to all who advance the above reason. 
We give a greater amount of matter for $3, than 
is afforded by any other magazine in the Union. 

2. This is a new work, and may fail; we have 
been shaved by new enterprises of this kind. 

We shall “never say fall,” for we are now in- 
sured of defraying our first year’s expenditures, 
which is more than we anticipated. This is the 
second number, and our patronage will duplicate 
as more numbers appear, until the work is on a 
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firm foundation. But, we do not ask any one to 
pay in advance, who fears he may lose his money. 
Send us your names, and pay when your doubts 
are removed. We, however, have one request to 
make, and that is, to avoid as far as possible charg- 
ing us with other people’s sins. Because others 
have “ failed” is no sign we should “fail” also; 
weare ourselves, and have our own energy, which 
will make this work as good as any other, by cal- 
ling out the productions of able pens, and estab- 
lish it on an immovable basis. Go ahead, is our 
motto, and we will prove it. 

3. “It is not embellished with steel cuts and 
fashion plates.” 

This we deem a reason in favor of the work, 
rather than against it. If we should give you 
pictures engraved “expressly for” the Journal and 
Review, we could probably pass off almost any 
We shall succeed on 
The pub- 
lic taste is becoming’ cloyed with this trash, and 
we can do more to our credit at least, without 
than with it. We shall labor to elevate and not 


to pander to a vitiated taste. We have received 


kind of trash for literature. 
the intrinsic merit of the work alone. 


many compliments from high sources, for cispen- 
sing with engravings and fashion plates. 

4. “ Henry Clay is not elected and money will 
be scarce .” 

Ha, ha, ha, 
and of course as J. K. Polk is elected, we ex- 
pect the democrats will come up en masse to our 


this is some whig’s reason 








ee 


assistance, as they are confident the prosperty of | 


the country will continue. Cheer up, neighbor 


whig, “ pick your flint and try again,” there is no | 
use in whining, or resolving to do nothing for , 


your own or public good, because your man is not 
President. 

5. “I staked my money on the election and lost it.” 

This probably is another whig’s reason, and 
a pretty good one too, for he must feel ‘down in 
the mouth” and sick as an unfortunate speculator. 
We pity you, indeed we do; and the best advice 
we can give toall is, to refrain from betting at all 
times, for itis a disreputable business. If you are 
an honorable man, you feel better for loosing than 
you would with winning, because you could not 
enjoy yourself with money the loss of which, 
made your democratic fellow citizen poor, and for 
which you gave no equivalent. Cheer up, again we 
say, do a good deed to recompense some of your 
evil, and subscribe for thea Western Literary 
Journal and Monthly Review, and you will never 
regret it. 
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6. “Ihave no moncy to-spare for such things,” 
Well, that is frankly spoken. Many who are 
worth thousands make this excuse. 
to say about it is, that we all live for our own and 
fellow being’s good, and a few dimes cannot be 
better expended than in promoting this end. 
Those who desire happiness should recollect, that, 


All we have 


we incet the highest pleasure in intellectual exer- 
The more we indulge them the more we 
will despise foolish pleasures, the expense of which 
is far greater than that of the former. We will 
guaranty you, that if you will take this Journal, 
and pay three dollars in advance, or within the 
first quarter, it will diminish your annual expen- 
ditures ten-fold. "We know what we say, and if 
you have a family, its advantage can never be 


cises. 


computed. 

8. “I wont take it—there that’s enough.”— 

We admire your moral courage. John Ran- 
dolph said, that the most important lesson to learn, 
was, to say xo. You have said it “up and down,” 
and we respect you for your firmness. You are 
“just the chap” who we expect, will volun- 
tarily send in your three dollar bill, and order the 
Journal for one year. 

8. ‘Ihave no time to read” — 
No time to read! well, what have you time to do? 
work and grow rich, “eat and grow fat,” die and 
leave nothing behind to do.your memory honor. 
Let all recollect, that the improvement of the mind 
constitutes all the true dignity of which man can 
boast. 


THIS NUMBER. 


For many reasons which the reader will readily 
suggest to himself, we have not issued this num- 
ber as soon as we anticipated, although it is not 
so late as to occasion much disquietude on the 
part of our subscribers. We shall be in season 
hereafter, for the delaying causes are removed. 
The Journal and Review is a large work, being 
equal in the amount of reading matter to any 
monthly in the United States, and consequently 
all can appreciate the labor and difficulties of 
getting it under way. Just come up to our as- 
sistance, friends, and you shall have a Western 
Literary Journal not inferior to any published. 
There is talent, eminent talent in the West, but 
it requires money to bring it forth in its full 
strength. 
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THANKS. 


We desire particularly to thank all those who 
have manifested an interest in the success of the 
Journal. The press, generally, has very warmly 


greeted us, and spoken for our enterprise a “good 
word in due season.” We desired in the begin- 
ing a candid notice of our effort, and believing we 
have received it, we are compelled now to assign 
the Journal more merit than our utmost vanity 
would at first allow. Amid the many hearty com- 
mendations it has received, we have encountered 
an occasional siripe administered in pity for the 
purpose of healing our infirmities. We tender 
thanks for dispraise as well as praise ; for while 
the latter recommends the Journal to the people, 
the former serves to improve us for the task we | 
have undertaken. We again say, we ask nothing | 
for the Journal which it does not deserve, for to be 
permanent it must be meritorious, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We again thank you, and hope we give you 


| 

? 

{ 

| 

i 
| 
that satisfaction which you anticipated, though we | 
fear some of you have reason to complain of rank | 
injustice. Many difficulties, however, are now 
removed, and we shall hereafter be able to perform 
our whole duty to the articles of those who may | 
use their pen for the benefit of the Journal. Bear | 
with us kind friends, for our past misscomings and | 
missgoings, and hope for the future. 
We have many excellent articles on hand for } 
our next, some of which would have found a 
berth in this number had they arrived a little ear- | 
lier. Those on hand unnoticed are: ‘‘ Wahta- | 
wah-a tale of the West in verse,” a poem of much | 
interest which will reccive immediate attention. 
“Defence of the Tyrol,” a poem, ‘ Lines from a 
Young Artist’s Scrap Book,” “The Tomb,” &c. 
and ‘Romance of the South,” are under consid- 


eration. “Leaves from my Journal,” and the 





Devils Bridge” will appear in our next. “ Lines 
to E on parting,” ‘Lines to a lady,” 
“Lines for a Sister's Album” are on file; 

’ 


“A Po- 
etical letter” which has been too long de- 
layed will appear in our next. We want good 


“To Lidia” is respectfully declined. 


articles of all kinds, and upon all subjects, except- | 
ing those of a partisan or sectarian character. | 
Our obiect. is to furnish a book for profit as well | 


LITERARY JOURNAL AND MONTHLY REVIEW. 
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as amusement; and to this end we want matter of 
an imaginative, philosophical, historical, biogro- 
phical and scientific character. Our space is not 
contracted, and much of the space we occupy 
with our own productions, will be readily and 
cheerfullytonceded to others. . 

One of us is on a visit to Nashville for a few 
days, and we take pleasure in returning our most 
hearty thanks for the very liberal attention he has 
received in that city. He has engaged the ser- 
vices of a number of eminent writers at the South, 
who will cheerfully employ their pens for the ben- 
efit of the Journal, 


TO READERS. 


We flatter ourselves that the first number of 


; the Journal was perused with some degree of in- 


terest, and we believe this number fully sustains 


' any good opinion you may have formed of its pre- 


decessor. You will observe some improvement 
in the general arrangement, and particularly in 
the Editors Table which is very much shortened. 
We grant, that our former table was rather ego- 
tistical, and perhaps, not as well gotten up as it 
should have been. This fault is not so extensive 
in this number. ‘We do hope you will pardon any 
indiscretions you may have noticed, and give us 
eredit for any improvement we may make. Our 
object, if we know ourselves, is to do good, and 
we hope we shall be able so to acquit ourselves as to 
suffer nothing to pass which can in the least 
counteract any good impression we may be for- 
tunate enough to make, Our Review Table has 
not by any means, reached that elevated character 


_ which we anticipate, and which time will give. 


We think it, however, not entirely devoid of in- 
terest. 


MERMAID IN LOVE. 


If the very beautiful and poetic lines on page 
101, afford others the interest and pleasure we de- 
rived from their perusal, they will freely tolerate 
the idea of a mermaid falling in love with a sailor. 
It is, we grant, a dold poetic imagining. 

ERRATA. 

Page 68, 2nd column, 20th line from top, in 
some copies, read “early and uninterrupted disci- 
pline.” Page 84, last paragraph of ‘‘ The Prospect,” 
read, having for heaving and heaving for having. 
Page “08, first column, 18 lines from bottom, read, 
‘no engagements ” instead of no other engage- 
ments 











